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E would say a few words about 
steam naval architecture. In 
the year of our Lord 1663, Sir 
William Petty “invented his 

ESS double ship, against the judg- 
ment and resolution of all mankind.” It was 
built on two keels, its burden was thirty tons, 
and it carried thirty men, with as good accom- 
nodation, or rather a great deal better, than any 
other ship of her burden. ‘The wiseacres of the 
second half of the seventeenth century boded no 
good of the enterprise. When the iment, 
yg she was named, put to sea for a trip, from 
which she did not speedily return, owing to bad 
weather, their comments were somewhat in the 
ordinary style of noodledom, viz.— “ that 
nothing better could be expected.” But the 
Keperiment retirned. . Some oe so highly 
of her capabilities, that they called her 7he Pad 
of the Sea. And although she was eventually 
lost in a great gale, it was in company with 
some seventy other sail. There was nothing in 
this to boast against her. Still because she was 
lost, and the king thought her model unsafe, the 
adventurous knight who planned the craft was 
obliged to content himself with offering to wager 
against any ship in the world, and flinging 
down this challenge,—‘“ I only affirme that the 
perfection of sayling lies in my principle, finde 
it out who can.” 

We have referred to this little episode in the 
ancient annals of marine enterprise chiefly for 
one purpose. Many of those most ingenious 
deductions of science and combinations of me- 
chanism now in every-day use in our naval 
power have been brought into operation “against 
the judgment and resolution of all mankind.” 

We sometimes laugh at our German brethren 
for their prosy attention to “ the unities.” Two 
of them, at all events, we shall not violate in 
tne following remarks. After the late great 
demonstrations at Spithead and elsewhere, the 
time is appropriate, and our columns a fitting 
place, for a rapid glance at the works and work- 
shops of two firms, whose talent and enterprise 
have matured, and brought to the highest pitch 
of perfection in execution, the motive power 
in marine mechanism reflecting even a fresh 
lustre on our national repute. “ Engined by 
Mandslay,”-—“* Wm. Penn and Sons, Engineers, 
Greenwich,”—are now words so European in 
celebrity that they are the emblems of that 
solidity, precision, and elegance of workmanship 
which are at once the desiderata and characteris- 
tics in first-class naval architecture. In looking 
over the establishments, and glancing at the 
operations of these two great metropolitan 
houses, we neither ignore nor undervalue the 
fame and labours of the eminent engineers of the 
Clyde and other ports. We rather take these 
we have named as “ representative men” in the 
front rank of @ class the most energetic and 
scientific of any in our busy island. 

And first let us somewhat in catalogue- 
fashion, for our space forbids anything more 
detailed, at the early days and rapid growth of 
steam navigation. ‘We shall quote some re- 
marks and statistics, both on that and other 
points, from Mr. Dodd’s brief but accurate and 


interesting paper, “A Ship in the Nineteenth 
2% 


_ “What a scene has half a witnessed 
in this matter! It was about 1784 that two 
Americans, Fitch and Rumsey, exhibited two 
boats, which were slowly propelled in the water 
by steam power—a humble beginning of a great 
system. It was in 1788 that Symington, and 


* London : Geo. Routledge and Co. 
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| Robert, who has since taken up this honourable 


having first made for England, and thence up 





Miller, and Taylor applied steam-power to work 
a paddle-wheel; while in the following year 
they were the first to attain a steam-boat speed 
of seven miles an hour on the Forth and Clyde 
Canal. It was in 1802 that Symington first 
drew a heavy load along a canal by steam- 
power. It was in 1807 that a steam-boat first 
plied for traffic from Albany to New York, on 
the Hudson river. This boat, the Clermont, was 
constructed by Fulton, and was of so great 
burden as 160 tons. It was in 1808 that a 
steamer first ventured on a coasting voyage, 
which Stevens made from New York to the 
Delaware. [t was in 1812 that the first pas- 
senger steamer plied in Britain : this was Henry 
Bell’s little boat, the Comet, of only 25 tous 
burden, and 3-horse power : it carried passengers 
up and down the Clyde. It was in 1818 that a 
steamer first made its appearance on the 
Thames, as a passenger-boat between London 
and Gravesend ; and it was in the same year 
that a steamer first braved the rough seas of 
our coast in a voyage from Glasgow to London. 
By the year 1818 there were forty-six steamers 
plying in the twelve rivers—Clyde, Forth, Tay, 
Trent, Tyne, Humber, Mersey, Yare, Avon, 
Severn, Orwell, and Thames; and about the 
same time the steamers in the United States 
exceeded this number. It was in 1818, too, 
that the first regular trading over-sea steam 
navigation commenced, by the placing of the | 
Rob Roy on the Greenock and Belfast route ; | 
although the English Channel, the Irish Sea, 
and the German Ocean, had all been crossed by 
steam before this date. It was David Napier, 
of Glasgow, who tcok the lead in steam naviga- 
tion between 1818 and 1830, and his cousin 


position. It was in 1838 that the problem of 
Transantlantic steaming was effectually solved 
by the safe voyages of the Great Western end 
the Sirius; and im the fourteen years which 
have subsequently elapsed, the progress of 
steam navigation has been truly astonishing— 
little less so than that of its sister-system, the 
railways.” 

Just forty years ago, therefore, when we con- 
eluded that great pacification which is now 
threatened with rupture, our navy was in a very 
different state as compared with the magnificent 
aspect which it presents at the present moment. 
Then (1814) there were only three small boats in 
the whole kingdom with the appliance of steam. 
When the peace was concluded, there was, for- 
tanately, an active and shrewd surveyor of the 
navy. Sir R. Seppings commenced that radical 
practical reform which has led to so many exeel- 
lent results; and in 1832 he was worthily fol- 
lowed by Sir W. Symonds. From 1818 we must 
date the new era in naval matters. It was then 
that the Savannah, with an American captain, 
plonghed the Atlantic by the help of steam, 


capital lying around in the shape of tools. The 
works may be roughly divided into six compart- 
ments :——1. The carpenters’ or ; 
2. The foundry ; adieadhedbemen 
4. The turnery; 6. The fittingroom; 6, The 
boiler-shop. In each you behold the most refined 
appliances of art in the shape of mecvhunism. 
Here the uninitiated may see the building of 
one of those triumphs of modern industry,—a 
pair of 500 horse-power marine engines. 

The gigantic size and enormous height -of 
some portions, the uncouth, and apparently un- 
workable, unget-at-able figure of others, the 
multitude even of the component portions, all 
so exquisite in fit and finish, strike the speeta- 
tor with the liveliest i ions of admiration 
and even of wonder. iting here the ear- 
penters’ shop devoted to the preparations of 
wooden patterns, and the compartment where 
an incessant din proclaims the manufacture of the 
tubular boilers, we may begin with the foundry. 
Scattered around are the furnaces for the pre- 
paration of the metal: in the midst are all the 
requisites for the moulder; and the artisans, 
singly and in gangs, are engaged in their sepa- 
rate tasks. Down im a square pit one clay 
architect is busy with a mould for one of the 
huge cylinders, perhaps from 3 to 4 feet in dia- 
meter. The outer shell or fortalice is of brick : 
inside it is most elaborately formed of fine loam. 
Slowly and carefully this process goes on. The 
mould is a most important thing : much depends 
on the skill with which it is formed, and om its 
being properly dried; and after all it is useless 
when it has once performed its duty: hence a 
large casting is a proceeding demanding the 
utmost care and all the skill which experience 
can afford. Sometimes, although not often, a 
trifling or unforeseen circumstance will vitiate 
an important casting, and thus cause a double 
loss. There is much waste of valuable labour, 
and matters-are retarded by a loss of time from 
the necessity of beginning again at the begin- 
ning. As we cannot wait on a casting, let us 
follow such a huge bulk as a cylinder weighing 
perhaps 5 tons, which has already been removed 
to its delivering-room: by this we mean the 
turnery; and from this point we shall refer. to 
the contents of it and the other shops indiscri- 
minately. 

Of course a casting, when free from the 
mould, is only in the rough; it wants smooth- 
ness and precision. Now the inside of a 
cylinder, containing as it does, the steam, 
and having a piston in it, which must be 
steam-tight, demands great accuracy. In the 
turnery you notice lathes of every size and 
power, fit to scrape anything from the ~most 
Lilliputian -nut up to the- cylinder which 
we have especially under review. It now 
stands on a low pedestal, between the jaws of a 
mammoth tool, the very mandril of which is as 





the Baltic to St. Petersburg. Seven years 
more and railway travelling had gained ground, 
and shortly afterwards steam was applied both 
in our mercantile and war marine. The new 
power materially affected the shape of the ships. 
The old tub principle did not suit, and we went 
back to the old model of the ancient galleys, 
which were propelled by oars. The mechanical 
force we apply, whether by the paddles of a 
wheel, or the feathers of a screw propeller, acts 
in the same direction as the oar, that is, longi- 
tudinally. 

The manufactory of Messrs. Maudslay, Sons, 


and Field is situated in the Westminster-road, | 


near Lambeth. The ranges of shops cover an 


area of about five acres, and the firm are tow | 


employing about 1,000 men, at an average range 
of 30s. 
amount of materials consumed, a weekly expen- 
diture of this nature is of itself an evidence of 
the magnitade of the operations carried on. 
Within doors the display is equally great of the 


week. Without looking at the| 


thick as the waist of a modern dandy. Here a 
series of cutters are introduced into the interior 
lof the cylinder. The machinery revolves, and 
with a slow, steady, remorseless progress, the 
cutters go round, shaving off a certain thick- 
‘ness of the rather unequal surface of the metal. 
/The next cut is much finer; that is, the tool 
takes less grip, and leaves the surface smooth 
and accurate from top to bottom. All around 
lis the whirring of the gear of the machinery, 
‘varied only by the dull groaning of the sharp 
tool tearing away portions of the metal upon 
which it is set. Iron undergoes the process 
without emitting any very disagreeable sound. 
Gun-metal (hard brass), on the contrary, may 
always be recognised by the peculiar rasping 
noise with which it is removed. In this depart- 
ment also may be seen the ponderous connect- 
ing-rods and the large brass air-pumps under- 
going those processes of dressing which are 
necessary to fit them for their place. 

There are several prominent characteristics 


which distinguish all large engineering work- 
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shops, but which are in none more apparent than 
in those now under consideration. Even those 
least interested and informed concerning the 
processes and manipulations of iron manufacture 
cannot inspect these without acknowledging the 
perfection of the arrangements, by which large 
masses of metal are swung, and made to spin 
about in the jaws of the large instruments, 
which shave and polish them so ruthlessly. To 
those who appreciate the persevering, scientific 
skill, which has brought such powers to their 
present excellence, there is something to admire 
at every step. 

In every department the des¢ machinery is to 
be seen. An indifferent tool is not tolerated. 
For forging purposes there is the Nasmyth 
steam-hammer, which will thump one of those 
enormous cranks into a homogeneous mass, or 
gently break an egg-shell. For drilling, screw- 
ing, planing, shaping, slotting, punching, and 
shearing there are all sorts of machines, large 
and small, acting in all directions, horizontal, 
vertical, and One is specially struck 
with the multiform applications of that remark- 
able tool—the planing machine. The introdue- 
tion of this single piece of mechanism may be 
said to have revolutionised the whole of our 
manufacturing processes. How poorly the file 
would now compete with this all-pervading 
instrument. The former generation of work- 
men were taught (of necessity) to use it with 
much greater skill than the present, but the 
want is not felt, for the most herculean 
and carefully-executed hand labour is utterly 
incompetent to approach, in rapidity or pre- 
cision, the effects of the planing-machine. In 
Messrs. Maudslay’s workshops it is seen em- 
ployed reducing and levelling the surfaces of 
large and small castings of every description, 
and producing beautiful work in all. 
re will look in at Messrs. Penn’s on another 

y. 








A NEW INN IN LEEDS. 


A tavern has been lately erected in Leeds 
. which shows a certain departure from routine. 
On the opposite page is a view of it, and the 
plan of the ground-floor. 

On the site stood, until pulled down in 1852, 
a house of two very low stories, probably more 
than 200 years old. It was let to a new tenant 
in that year on a building-lease of thirty-one 
years only, and the present substantial erection 
of brick with stone dressings is the result. The 
doorways, it will be seen, are recessed, in order 
to give room in a street of great traffic, and not 
very wide. Special reasons induced the tenant 
to separate the kitchen from the house. 

Mr. W. Reid Corson was the architect. 








ON THE DRAINAGE OF BUILDINGS 
AND STREETS IN THE METROPOLIS. 


THE PIPE QUESTION. 


Tue following paper was read at the ordinary 
eneral meeting of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, March 20th, by Mr. W. A. 
Boulnois, Associate. We offer no opinion upon 
it :-— 

In venturing to offer a paper on this subject 
to the Institute I have not been influenced “ a 
desire to communicate any special experience 
or information of my own, but simply by a wish 
to induce a discussion upon the controversy 
which, as we all know, has long existed, upon 
the methods and schemes of house drainage. 
The question lately received a great deal of 
attention at the Institution of Civil Engineers, 
and complaints have been loudly made by some 
of the an femeye that their opinions did not 
receive sufficient notice in those digests or sum- 
maries of the proceedings in which the Institu- 
tion is wont to condense the information derived 
from a debate. Here they will be able to ex- 
press their opinions without reservation, none of 
our principal members being, as far as I am aware, 

, as they contend the principal members 
of the other house were, to one side of the 
question ; and they will be reported precisely in 


seopetion. tothe clearness and accuracy of their 
re 


marks, 

Every member of the Institute is, I am sure, 
anxious that the subject of drains should be 
well ventilated, however doubtful he may be as 
to the manner in which the drains themselves 
vib would re Lh trange to 

t w really appear s any man 
unacquainted wit the deep-rooted prejudices, 
and the hot-headed partisanship of Englishmen, 
that a matter involving their most important 
interest, their health, their money, their 
pride, should not ere this have been fixed upon 
such principles, that —— there might remain 
a disappointed opposing few, the vast majority 
would have been entirely of one mind. en 
we consider the composition and character of 
the respective Boards of Metropolitan Commis- 
sioners of Sewers, since the public has been 
roused to the need of efficient servants in that 
capacity, the talent and ability of almost all 
their officers, we are fairly surprised that a con- 
troversy should be still raging as well on the 
things to be done as the manner of doing them. 
It is not too much to say, that the ablest men 
of the kingdom have occupied themselves gene- 
rally with the sewer question. It has been the 
Fo one of professional men upon details, 
which has alone prevented their labour from 
bearing fruit. And now that we are nearer to 
a settlement of the question, we find that the 
finances necessary to carry out the measure 
have not been considered or provided for, as it 
was not worth while to prepare the way for 
expenditure whilst the manner in which the 
money should be spent was undetermined. 
Surely it should be the earnest wish of all right- 
minded men, without prejudice against new- 
fangled notions, as they are termed, on the one 
hand, or an absurd retention of theories unsup- 
ported by practice on the other, to arrive at 
such a conclusion on this subject as shall ob- 
viate the evils complained of. This is not to be 
done by avoiding controversy within such walls 
as these, or in papers and pamphlets, in which 
facts and opinions can be stated and refuted, 
but by abstaining from abuse of all parts of a 
given system of drainage because one’s own 
nostrum is not init; by abstaining from false 
and overstrained statements of wasteful expen- 
diture, as it is termed, because our own nostrum 
is not experimented upon; and or from 
a system of hand-grenade penny-a-line warfare, 
which has been the destruction of all the re- 
spect usually felt by the public for bodies of 
scientific men who are desirous to serve it with 
honour. 

It is a custom with architects now, I think, 
much more honoured in the observance than in 
the breach, to begin all descriptions of practice 
with a reference to the ancient methods. I 
cannot do the justice to this part of the subject 
which it deserves, and which many here present 
could; but in confirmation of what was said the 
other night as to the antiquity of the claims 
which most modern inventors set up, I may 
refer to some portions of tubular drains brought 
from Ephesus and Miletus by my friend Mr. 
Falkener. I learn from him that there is ocular 
demonstration of the use of similar drains at 
Pompeii: in one case the hollow in which the 
pan was bedded in the wall clearly indicates 
its shape : it was on the first-floor ; and, from the 
curious arrangement of the syphons, which are 
described as existing in the ornamental arches 
of the city, we may fairly conclude that the 
Pompeians had water-closets. As the drains 
were laid under the ornamental pavements 
through the principal portions of the house, and 
centred in the impluvium passing away in one 
channel through the prothyrum or passage, we 
may conclude that probably, from a greater fall, 
better workmanship, and the constant i 
of water which took place from the fountain in 
each house, they did not require to be so fre- 
quently laid open as ours do. No excavations 
have been made which show the size of the 
sewers in the streets at Pompeii; and it is 
greatly to be wished that some one competent 
would investigate this subject: permission would 
readily be granted for the purpose by the autho- 
rities at Naples to any one so well recommended, 
as an advocate of the pipe system would now 
— be, by the Secretary of State for the 





ome Department. 





At Pompeii there are indications that the 
same construction of the street water-course; 
under the pavement or trottoir, which exists now 
in the Corso, at Rome, was practised. 
water-course is entirely under the pavement 
which is of travertine, hollowed to form a series 
of long arches over it. There are some advantages 
connected with this method which might warrant 
its ry sega in our streets: a much greater fal] 
could be given to the water-course so as to 
obviate those elongated puddles which after 
heavy rains are not uncommon near the gully 
heads in our streets: the curbs would not be 
so much worn as they are at go from the 
custom of using them as trams by weighty carts 
and the horses would be sings yea the 
strains—necessary to remove heavi 
vehicles from them. I have been aR 
this is the most fruitful cause of jibbing ip 
horses, and that in some a of London it ig g 
serious injury to the omnibus proprietors. 

The pipe-drainage advocates having antiquity 
on their side as regards house-drains, it is satis. 
factory, on the score of an even debate, to find 
for the large sewer advocates the cloaca maxing 
at Rome. We are, however, indebted for more 
than would first appear of our present system to 
the Romans. Our system of sewers originated 
in the ae | in of open water-courses, and at 
the Fleet-ditch and the Walbrook sewers, old 


Roman brickwork is —— with modem 
work, or was until quite recently. The present 
adaptation of the sewers has been the growth 


of a long and very costly rule-of-thumb system. 
All the men who have since Wren’s time been 
consulted about sewers, and they are not. few, 
were probably unable to apply, even if they 
were acquainted with, the — of hydro. 
dynamics. They were employed on piecemeal 
improvements; and it is fortunate for us that 
the earliest of them did their work so well as to 
set tolerable examples before the ignorant parish 
authorities and inefficient surveyors, who, until 
comparatively modern times, have managed the 
i of London. It is a subject of great 
congratulation, as it seems to me, that of the 
1,000 miles of sewers constructed under the 
Commissioners, and the 50 miles of City sewers, 
there should be such a large proportion which is 
useful, when we consider its progressive de- 
velopment, the divided interests which have 
worked it out, and the uncertain and haphazard 
way in which the extensions to this great tow 
have been made. It is quite certain, moreover, 
that we have derived all our present knowledge of 
the subject from the imperfections of the pre- 
vious works, so that we have in that way largely 

benefited by the mistakes of our forefathers. 
The division of the subject of the removal of 
refuse from the buildings and streets of the 
metropolis which is most simple, and admits of 
the readiest discussion, is intodrainage, sewerage, 
and outfall. Drainage has to be considered 
under the head of subsoil drainage, surface 
drainage, and. house drainage. The —— = 
y 


subsoil — in a locality entirely sublai 

an impermeable stratum, such as the London 
clay, needs no ent; and though it has 
been, and is ignored by many sanitary reformers, 
it is in fact almost as important as the house 
drainage. Damp soils and damp basements to 
houses are as constant and as deadly destroyers 
of human life as all the foul emanations of u- 
drained refuse. The economy of effecting this 
subsoil drainage by the same sewer which is to 
convey the house drai admits of no question, 
as it seems to me; and it is very efficiently pro- 
vided for by the construction now adopted m 
the sewers of the Metropolitan Commission, 
which are built in cement to the height of the 
internal flow, and in mortar over this, which 
admits of the percolation of the water in the 
soil above and around them. The City —— 
been pre-eminent in respect of its su 
drainage over almost all towns in the world. 
One of the places most insisted upon as a0 
experimental proof of the efficacy of the pipe 
inage is Tottenham. Now there is a portion 
of Tottenham, lately called Marsh-lane, but now 
Northumberland-park, where the system of the 
Board of Health has been most efficiently car- 
ried out by Mr. Pilbrow: the houses are W 
drained, but the subsoil drainage not being pro 
vided for, the basements after heavy rains, stand 





in water: the year before last the water rose 
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the basements of some, which I had occasion to 
visit, 18 inches, and had so saturated the 
walls as to injure them permanently. Had the 
i been according to the system of the 

etropolitan Commissioners of Sewers, this 
most serious evil would have been avoided, and 


house drainage equall . Iam aware 
that a sufficient fall pa only have been 
Obtained at a great distance, and that the pre- 


‘ent system is the only one the place could yet 
pay for; but it affords a strong proof of the great 
sd which, when there is opportunity, arises 

nt house 


“4 combining the subsoil an 





The surface drainage, by which is meant the 
removal of the rain-water, is that branch of the 
subject which opens up the question of small or 
large sewers. e rain-water which falls on a 

iven area, would seem to be specially intended 
or the cleansing of the refuse which may be on 
the surface, and very one reasons should be 
given why this is objectionable as applied 
through the sewers before we depart from so 
natural and obvious a use of them. The chief 
reason given by those who seek to separate sur- 
face and house drainage is an economical one : 


the cost of the sewers, they say, may be reduced ! lag 
| deposit from accumulating in our sewers. 


to such an extent that you can have two 





systems, one for house and the other for surface 

ins, at a less expenditure than you can con- 
struct your sewer large enough for both. Now, 
granting for the moment that the systems of 
small sewers will do for house drainage—as, 
perhaps, it will in some special and favourable 
cases,—it is unquestionable that sewers large 
enough for the passage of a man to clean them 
wo d be required for the rain-water or surface 
— in this metropolis: the detritus from 
M mized roads forms a concrete much more 
difficult to remove than all obstructions in sul- 
e, and no gulleys are able to prevent this 
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We in this metropolis, with our levels, if we ' 


desire to be abie to cross our streei.. without 


opulation must be thoroughly imbued with the 
Belief that the omission and commission of sins 


boats, and occupy the basements of cu houses! against the drains will cause a recoil upon 
for more than two bundred and fifty out of the themselves in disease and death; but we must 
three hundred and sixty-five days in the year, | change the character of the human mind before 


must have sewers for the rain-water, not of the this desirable 


theoretical size requisite to carry off a given 


riod will arrive: do not men 
commit sins of omission and commission upon 


rainfall, but of size sufficient to admit of these|the ducts and sewers in their own es, 


sewers being approached for cleaning. 

The economical reasoning therefore fails. 

The theory so carefully elaborated, in some of 
the treatises on drainage, of forming surface 
drains literally at the surface, and only covered 
by the requisite thickness of stone or other 
material to protect them from the carriage 
traffic, and 
of the road-dirt, forgets that the front areas and 
rear portions of London houses, the gardens, 
and the basement areas, are usually 12 or 14 
ri below the street level, and totally neglects 
them. 

Having then the necessity for large sewers 
for the surface drainage, and of deep sewers for 
the subsoil drainage, we are next to inquire into 
their applicability to house drainage, or the 
substitution of other methods, Great improve- 
ments have within the last half century taken 
place in the house drainage of the metropolis, 
independent of the question of the size of the 
drains. Cesspools are, I believe, no longer 
contended for. Water-closets are considered 
essentials by a class of people, whose fathers 
would have as soon expected to ride in their 
own coaches as use them; and that periodical 
and dreadful infliction upon Mr, Peterfamilias 
of “something wrong with the drains” is, 
within the houses at any rate, less frequent than 
formerly. This last effect is doub attri- 
butable to the general use of the tubular pottery 
drain, not that all the improvements have been 
made with it, but because the builders and 
bricklayers who would not use it were com- 
pelled m support of their prejudice in favour of 
the old cone drain, and for the honour of the 
cause, to build their brick drains somewhat 
more smoothly than they had been in the habit 
of doing. The main cause of improvement, 
however, is the information which was given to 
practical men by scientific men upon the neces- 
sity of an uniform inclination in place of the 
flat incline and sudden fall near the sewer, 
which was commonly adopted in house drains, 
and the knowledge which has reached even 
housemaids and _ oem that a good scour 
of water through the drains is better obtained 
by a plug under the lifted water-closet handle 
during the coming in of the water supply 
than by the old and time-honoured expedient of 
pouring pailful by pailful down the grating in 
the back area. 

Greatly indebted we are to the sanitary re- 
formers on this subject, and we may offer our- 
selves the same congratulations upon their 
eeewonte as we do on the practices of our 
fathers: we know now what to avoid. Their 
2-inch pipes from sinks, 3-inch house drains, 
and 4-inch combined drains, are now as much 
things of the past amongst practical men as a 
cesspool under the centre of the front kitchens : 
4-inch pipes from sinks, and 6-inch from water- 
closets, are the smallest which practice has 
warranted us in adopting. Theory proves, and 

roves satisfactorily, that a 3-inch pipe with the 
inclination ordinarily obtainable in London, 
would be enough to carry off the refuse from a 
first-class house, but practice has discovered 
such frequent stoppages even of 4-inch pipes, 
that they are now scarcely ever used. 

I could give the history of numerous and 
various individual failures which have arisen, but 
others will occur to all the members. We are 
sometimes told that these are preventible stop- 
pages, and that the small drain gives increased 
cleansing power to the water in the contents, 
and ig so much better as to warrant the adoption 
of the means to prevent the insertion of im- 
proper substances at greater cost than we are 
now accustomed to do; in other words, that the 
trap should be improved and altered. How 
often would even the 3-inch drain be quite full 
of water so as to push the substance in suspense 
before it? This great and inherent evil of 


esis sometimes met by saying that you 
oo ok the people not to eat matters down 


the drain which will cause stoppage, and that a 


| 


| in d which is not ve 


mit of their being easily cleansed |i 


knowing that will recoil in the shape of 
disease and death E 

The most fruitful causes of the failure of 
pipes have been the joints: butt joints are 
specially liable to this observation: when laid 
solid and -consis- 

» the lengths are liable to shift, and an 

irregularity causes a lodgment of a small por- 
tion of the matters down : once begun, 
gathers from each passing 
not of sufficient tenacity to resist it, and 
eventually entirely chokes the pipe 

With reference to whole socket-pipes, prac- 
tical men are divided in their opinion as to 
whether they are best set in clay or cement: 
for my own 1 think it essential to pipe- 
antes that no extraneous matter should 

ssibly get into the pipe from the outside, and 

think they are best set in cement, AII house 
drains are best waterproof: a stoppage may, if 
this is not the case, exist fora time in a 
drain without detection, as the fluid sewage 
oozes through the joints and saturates the sur- 


ground. Jn a gravelly or sandy soil 
this evil may have been ding for months 
without notice. Half-soeket pipes, I think, are 


the best, as they offer the opportunity of re- 
moval without breaking them upon the occur- 
rence of stoppages, and it is more easy to 
determine when they are accurately laid, the 
upper semicircles of the two pipes abutting 
inst one another affording a good test of 
is. The thicknesses of the pipes have, with 
very sound judgment, as it seems to me, been 
increased by the resolution of the Metropolitan 
issi of Sewers; they must now be 
3-inch for 4-inch, # for 6 inch, 1-inch for 9-inch, 
and 13-inch for 12-inch. Beyond this size 
the Commissioners do not permit pipe-drains 
within their jurisdiction, as they have been 
found to break and cause great damage and 
expense. 

Ihe glazing of the tubes inside, though very 
desirable and of indirect utility in causing a better 
pipe to be burnt than would otherwise be is not 
of any material assistance to the flow of the 
sewage matter through them. There forms in 
all sewers a sort of slime against the sides and 
bottom, which is, after a very short period, as 
efficacious in giving a smoothness of bore as the 
most expensive glaze would be. Too much 
attention cannot be paid to the bedding of 
the tubes at a true inclination, a very small 
error in the levels being of m more 
importance than in a large drain, where there 
is opportunity for adjustment of an even 
inclination in the current: it is obvious that 
3 inches wrong with a 6-inch tube on a very 
flat incline, will be equivalent to the stopping 
up of half the tube. 

With reference to the question of using Jack 
combined drainage, or a separate drainfrom each 
house to the sewer in the street, there are many 
considerations which are not usually taken into 
account by those who advocate the first of these 
systems. We have seen that street sewers are 
necessary on account of the necessity for surface 
drains, and that they must be so large for this 
special purpose as to admit of their being 
applied also to receive the house drainage (I do 
not apprehend that the most earnest advocate 
of back drainage ever proposed that the surface 
drai of the street should be at the rear of 
of the houses). We have then to consider 
whether it is better that the block of houses 
should be drained at the rear in the back courts 
or gardens by a combined drain which is turned 
into this sewer at one point, or that each house 
in the block should have its separate opening 
into this sewer. I pass by the considerations 
of invasion of private property involved in the 
combined back system, and the more serious 
danger of intentional page and cutting off 
the drains, of which, , nearly all of us 
here have seen instances, as they are by no 
means uncommon. 








substance which is | and 








which in almost all cases there would be, that 


the combined drainage of the whole block 
should flow under the end return house, and 
the much greater liability there would be that a 
stoppage should occur nas drain, say of 
12 inches diameter, than in the sewer in the 
front, and that all the inmates of houses in the 
block would be the sufferers for the neglect of 
one. I pass by these considerations, though 
they are enough to prevent the adoption of 
back drainage without strong local reasons 
in its favour, and I come to the main 
point at issue between the advocates of one 
system and the other, viz. the economy. Nov, 
fost we must have a drain from the front 
area in all streets, so that we have the 

h of the drain from the front area 
to the water-closets and sink in the basements 
back area, if there is one, to set against 
the h of the drain from the water-closet 
and sink to the back combined drain, and the 
frontage of this combined drain along the house, 
Almost invariably with modern houses in blocks, 
there are rear projections, which are quite as 
wide as the front area: generally they are wider: 
we have therefore to set the extra length of the 
pipe in the house (on the supposition that the 
sink and water-closets are at the rear as they 
usually are) against the frontage, and we have 
in this to set 12 in. pipe frontage, and one 12 
in. T piece, diminishing to 6 in. against a 
straight 6 in. pipe through the house. It is 
clear that in nineteen cases out of twenty, back 
combined drainage would be more —— 
than separate front drainage, provided the 
were both equally well done. It suits we 
perha with the views of speculative builders 
in outlying parts of the town, where there are 
no basements to the houses, and surface drainage 
is not yet provided for; the parishes not having 
had the roads and pathways handed over to 
them; to obtain permission to insert all along 
the rear of their blocks before their garden or 
back court fence walls are up, a cheap 15 in. 
drain instead of an efficient sewer in the street; 
but it is of immense importance that their views 
should not be complied with to the prejudice of 
the health of the inhabitants of their houses, 
and the property of the persons who purchase 
their interest in the houses where they have let 
them. 

Were each man who builds in this country 
his own freeholder, there would be no question 
as to the combined back drainage : it would not 
be tolerated; and because we have a vicious 
system of leaseholds which enables such pro- 
positions to be entertained and to be hailed by 
some of the small builders, are we to be told 
that the Commissioners of Metropolitan Sewers, 
who have wisely permitted the system only 
under such local circumstances as make it 
obviously desirable, are neglecting the objects 
of their appointment and stifling the truth? 

We now come to the second division of the 
subject—Sewerack, by which is meant the 
arterial drainage from the house-drains to the 
out-fall. 

We have arrived, in considering subsoil and 
surface drainage, at the fact, that a sewer larger 
than the theoretical size is necessary, and after 
making due allowance on that account, we call 
with tolerable accuracy determine what should 
be the sizes of the sewers. As they gradual] 
approach their outfalls they receive mcreas 
amounts of drainage from the increased area 
they traverse: the average of the make 0 
sewage over a given area of inhabited houses m 
London has been tolerably accurately obtaine 
by experiment. 

It is found that in six hours in each day, as 
much sewage comes down as during the remall- 
ing eighteen hours: the rainfall is taken by the 
engineers to the Metropolitan and City Com- 
missioners at 24 in. over the entire area, 4 
making proper deductions for the effect of 
evaporation and absorption in dry ground, and 
upon the formula of the square root of the 
hydraulic mean, depth, multiplied by twice the 
fall in feet per mile, minus one-tenth for friction, 
equalling the velocity in feet per second, the 
capacity of the sewer can be caleulated. It 14 
fact seldom admitted by pipe sewer advooslet 
but nevertheless true, that many of the 
London sewers are too small, as well as many 


I pass by the necessity | too large, upon this principle. 
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It is sometimes forgotten in the controversy 
on the part. of the pipe advocates, that upon 
true hydraulic principl s, the sizes of the sewers, 
as calculated for their drainage capability only, 
soon reach such dimensions as that pipes are no 
lo available, even if they answered their 
ends. Besides, were they with reference 
ouly to the immediate requirement in places 
where they would be sufficiently large for it, 
they do not admit of extension to embrace the 
drainage of an increased number of houses, a 
gene DS necessary to be considered on all 


Pipe sewerage may be said to have been well 
tried in the metropolis, and to have failed. On 
the wall are instances, by no means the worst, of 
the condition of pipe sewers, as ascertained by 
Mr. Bazalgette, the engineer to the Metropolitan 
Commissioners, ‘by their order: Many of these, 
it appears, were habitually flushed, and the in- 
vestigations were made by the officer to the 
Commission, solely with a view to ascertain the 
applicability of pipe sewers in the future opera- 
tions of the Commission. The present shape 
adopted by the Commission answers, as far as 
its bottom goes, all the ends of a circular sewer 
in diminished friction; and as the perimeter 
widens, it must the well-known principle of 
hydraulics that the resistance of every particle 
of the fluid is in direct ratio to the perimeter of 
the section, and inversely as the area of its 
section) give beyond the semicircle a greater 
velocity in feet per second. 

The sewers now built under both Commissions 
are constructed upon sound hydraulic principles, 
and we may hope that there is no waste of 

ublic money for want of an ample scientific 
Ehoirled gt oth of the requirements, and the 
best method of answering them. 

There are details connected with the sewerage 
which it is worth while to allude to, as many 
differences of opinion exist upon them: the 
véntilation of the sewers is one of these. It is 
admitted on all hands, I believe, that till we 
have a Dim water supply, and our sewers are 
scoured as those of Paris now are, by strong 
streams of water, provision must be made for 
the occasional passage of labourers in them to 
cleanse them. And even when this much-to-be- 
longed-for time arrives, entrance will be neces- 
sary for the repairs, which will be rendered more 
frequently requisite by the scouring. [If the 
sewers are $0 have labourers in them they must 
be ventilated, and it is a question which is the 
best method of effecting this: many schemes 
have been proposed. 

A direct air shaft leading to the centre of the 
street is adopted by the Metropolitan and City 
Commissioners, though they admit that it is 
open to great objection. A plan which has been 
used with success in many places, is to connect 
the rain-water stack-pipes with the sewer. Mr 
Varley, the water-colour painter, read a paper 
at ths Institute, in 1846, descriptive of this 
method. Shafts and furnaces for draft have 
been proposed, but would entail enormous cost. 
It has been proposed to compel all persons 

steam boilers for manufacturing purposes, 
as brewers, mechanical engineers, and the like, 
to admit the foul air from sewers to their 
chimney shafts, but it is doubtful whether this 
wouldanswer. The chimney shafts would hardly 
always be in the racer Aer ape very long 
adits would have in most cases to be run to the 
hearest sewer. Dr. Buckland came down here 
one day to propose that the gas-lamps, in certain 
requisite numbers, should be connected with the 
‘Sewers pdm and that iron cylinders should 
Convey the foul air outside the stalk of the lamp 
to the flame, which would consume it, or destroy 
its noxious qualities. 

Some have proposed. that eapheee to be 
built or rebuilt, should be compelled to have a 
flue in the part wall for the use of the Com- 
missioners of ers, should they need it, to 
Ventilate the sewer at that part: this does not 
— an impracticable plan, and perhaps it will 

considered in the New Buildings Act, whi 
ie have been informed, is now in the hands of 
the Board of Health. At any rate, ventilation 
in the sewers must be provi 

.stushing is a point to be noticed in the con- 
amon of sewers. Great improvement has 

made in this method of cleansing the sewers, 
and, with a perfect water supply, there is no 


teason why it should not be extended to such a 
degree, as to almost entirely obviate other 
methods, except in flat situations, where raking 
job sone et faking be bes ‘ 
system of flushi as been proposed 
Mr. Jennings (whose clever Pw wis ar = 
nection with drainage details, entitle him to the 
thanks of all architects.and sani reformers), 
in which the accumulated refuse of each day is 
released at a given moment from a receptacle 
constructed under each house—any number, say 
100—such receptacles being opened at once 
the aid of wires and cranks, or electricity, it is 
supposed a rush would take place down the 
sewers which would clear everything away with 
it. Another invention by Mr. Salter, to which 
my attention has been brought by Mr. Jennings, 
is the self-acting flushing-gate, m which by an 
outflow pipe from the upper level, communicat- 
ing with a tilted box on the lower level, or in 
the side entrance, the sewer itself, when full, 
forces up a catch lever and releases the gate. 
It is very ingenious, and is recommended fron 
=o by the authorities at Leeds. 
ime will not permit me to treat of the man 

other matters connected with the sewers, whic 
will, I hope, come out in discussion, but we 
must po to the outfall, on which I can say but 
very little, except that having read digests of 
all the schemes submitted in competition to the 
Commissioners of Sewers, I do not believe there 
is one except that of Mr. McLean, for inter- 
cepting the higher levels, and taking the lower 
under the Thames at Vauxhall, which is prac- 
ticable, without such an enormous outlay of 
money as to quite preclude it from conside- 
ration. The engineer who devoted so much 
time to the question, and whose health failed 
him in the attempt to conduct the multiplicity 
of detail connected with his office simultaneously 
with the designing of a great scheme, died before 
he could mature it, it remained for Messrs. 
Bazalgette and Haywood to work out plans for 
the main drai of the metropolis. i may be 
shortly said of this scheme, that the new sewers 
proposed intercept the present at various levels, 
and form of themselves the sewers of the dis- 
tricts through which they pass. The schemes 
have met the approval of Sir William Cubitt 
and Mr. Robert Stephenson, both eminently 
payor men, and it is satisfactory to find that 

ord Palmerston does not include them in his 
condemnation of the Metropolitan Commis- 
sioners’ plans. 

Were Lord Palmerston for one week at the 
Sewers’ Office, or even had he to make appliea- 
tion there so frequently as we all have, he 
would have long considered before he took such 
a violent course as to declare the whole of the 
proceedings of the Metropolitan Commissioners, 
since they have been in office, erroneous. 

2 * % % * + 

I have been this evening informed, on un- 
doubted authority, that an epidemic caused by 
malaria or the leakage of the drains, has again 
broken out at Croydon: these warnings require 
the earnest attention of us all, and they are 
additional reasons why, when no such complaints 
as are made about the Croydon drainage can be 
made of the present well-tried system of the 
Metropolitan Commission, such a sanitary coup 
@ état, as it has been described to be, as the 
abolition of the present commission, upon a pre- 
sumption that a new and untried system is the 
best, is particularly to be reprehended. 





Some other gentlemen followed on the same 
side, to be mentioned hereafter, and the discus- 
sion was ultimately adjourned till the 3rd inst. 








Tur Panopricon.—We are requested by Mr. 
Lewis to state that he was associated as architect to 
the Panopticon with Mr. Finden; although from the 
latter en having attended to a different de- 
partment of the business, the labour of the Panopticon 
was undertaken by himself.——The number of visitors 
has reached 1,000 a day. 

Move. Loperne Houses rv Newcastie.—The 
company recently formed for the purpose of erecting 
model ing-houses, have approved of the plans 
submitted to them by Messrs. Johnston and Knowles, 
architects, of this town ; and as the council last week 
leased a piece of ground to the company at Garth-heads, 
the erection of these buildings will commence forth- 
with. 





PROGRESS OF THE MANUFACTURE OF 
TUBULAR DRAIN PIPES. |. 


Tris estimated that in the year 1848 therewere: : 


manufactured of tubular pipes about 104 miles; 
in 1849, 416 miles; in 1850; 


1853, 2,600 miles; im all, as near as canthe 
ascertained, about 8,000 miles. It is estimated 
that nearly one-third of the whole quantity: was 
of the larger sizes required for sewers. On an 
average, two miles of sewers in provincial towns 


by | serve for the sewage of the habitations of about 


1,000 of the population. 

It is estimated that in the metropolis about 
15,000 houses have been drained with 4-inch 
tubular drains, and about half as many with 
6-inch drains, while upwards of 250 miles of 
pipe sewers have been laid down in streets. 








THE NEW METROPOLITAN CATTLE 
MARKET. 


On Friday in last week the first stone was 
laid of the clock-tower and banking houses, 
which will be the central object in the new 
Cattle Market, Copenhagen-fields. The bank- 
ing houses are around the base of the 
clock-tower, and form a figure of twelve 
sides. Mr. H. L. Taylor, the chairman of the 
committee, officiated, assisted by Mr. Bunning, 
the architect, and Mr. Wilson, the builder. An 
electrotyped plate, bearing the names of the 
committee, and a pretty vase of Parian, contain- 
ing the current coins of the realm, were placed 
on a solid base, and the “ first stone,” hollowed 
out to cover them, was then let down over 
them. The trowel was appropriately inscribed, 
and had on it a view of the clock-tower with the 
banking houses around it. The works here are 
of great extent, and are being proceeded with 
vigorously. The plot contains /5 acres. “In 
form it 1s exceedingly irregular, and on the 
northern side it runs out to a triangular point. 
The ground is bounded on the east by the 
Caledonian-road, along which it extends over 
the Great. Northern Railway to the Camden- 
road, which it abruptly leaves, striking directly 
westward about 600 hect, and then northward 
about the same distance to the point referred 
to. The boundary-wall then runs along na 
south-westerly direction towards Maiden-lane, 
leaving the Barnsbury-road to the right about 
160 yards. From this point Maiden-lane is the 
vege. Sy the western side of the plot, the 


south side forming a curve inwards, now form- 
ing a spacious sweep as an approach to the 
main entrance gates on that side. The road alo 


this portion is already made. It is about 2,1 
feet in length, 30 feet wide in the carriage-way, 
and 10 feet wide on each side for a foot-way, 
making the whole width 50 feet. This road 
and pavement are completed.” 

Abattoirs, lairs, covered pig and calf market, 
public-houses, &c. form part of the design, 
which the committee hope, Mr. Taylor said, to 
make, as a cattle market, a “pattern for the 
whole world.” : YY 

Houses are springing up in all directions 
around the site. Cc OF 








CITY OF LONDON FREEMEN’S ORPHAN 
SCHOOL, BRIXTON. 


On the 28th of March this building, a 
work of the Co: tion of London, was opened 
by the Lord ayor and the chairman of the 
committee, Mr. Deputy Hale, to whom emg 
the rare merit of having brought about t 

establishment of two important educational 
institutions, namely, this and the “City of 
London School.” The first step was taken by 
Mr. Hale so long ago as 1846; and in 1850 an 
act of Parliament was obtained, with some, Ene 
sition, for the erection, maintenance, and endow- 
ment of a school at Brixton. The first stone 
was laid on the 27th Agi 1852, by the Lord 
Mayor (Mr. Alderman Hunter), assisted by the 
—vabyse of the Seaer t is Peicpure Pho 

herd’s Lane, Brixton, adjoining the 
iianhonses, and was desi by, and erected 


under the supervision of Mr.J. B. Bunning, the 
city architect. The eostenctass for the basking 
were Messrs. Piper and Son, who, we may say 
in esis, have done their work well. 





h 
order that the edifice might be every way 


1,040 miles s'ain~ 
1851, 1,820 miles; in 1852, 2,080 miles; in 
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suited to the purpose, rae chee worthy ae 
body to whom it belongs, Corporation have 
por: Sart a a ee wy ig 

originally proposed, abou , . we 
batieve. It is intended for the present accom- 
modation of one hundred children (viz. seventy 
boys and thirty girls), but could readily be 
adapted for the reception of a larger number, if 
means should be hereafter available for their 
education and support. 

As we propose giving a plan and view of the 
building, we will only say that the entrance hall 
is large and spacious, so as to admit of a library 
in the gallery, as well as to provide spaces for 
paintings, which from time to time may be pre- 
sented. There are excellent committee-rooms, 

> school, and work-rooms, boys’ school, 
rooms for the officials, bath-rooms, and 
nds both for boys and girls. e 
contains provision for ventilation, 
and every desirable convenience. On the stair- 
case leading to the girls’ wing of the building is 
a charming statue of “Helen Walker,” the 
original of Scott’s ‘Jeanie Deans,” by W. 
Calder Marshall, R.A. ; and ona similar landing- 
lace in the boys’ staircase there is a statue of 
ittington, by the same sculptor. 
Each end of the dining-hall is filled in with a 
semicircular-headed glazed partition, so 
that the staircases are seen from the room. 
The dining-hall itself is a very handsome and 
lofty apartment, with a skylight at the apex 
of the roof glazed with rough plate, which 
does not leave a dark corner for a mouse ; 
indeed, as the Lord Mayor happily observed, the 
building throughout possesses the peculiarity 
of lightness ; and he hoped this abundance of 
light which it afforded would be typical of the 
instruction which would be communicated 
within the walls, and which, he hoped, would 
tend to the removal of ignorance, as the intro- 
duction of physical light caused the dispersion 
of darkness. The sides of the hall are adorned 
by subjects in alto relievo, after Hogarth, by 
Mr. John Henning and his son, illustrating the 
idle and industrious apprentices. Four of these 
are finished, with the quotations, in shields, ap- 
ended by Hogarth. e fifth, the installation 
inner of the good apprentice as sheriff, is 
shown by a cartoon only: if not advanced, we 
should be half disposed to advise the adoption 
of another subject. 

We have before now offered our commenda- 
tion to Mr. Bunning for his endeavours to make 
artistic decoration general, and to induce the 
employment of sculpture in our buildings ; and 
we hope his excellent example will be followed. 
On another occasion, in the same position, the 
architect would probably adopt dasso relievo: 
high relief in such a position, immediately 
over the heads of sitters, has inconveniences. 
We have no hesitation in saying that this 
dining-hall is a fine apartment, and that it will 
increase Mr, Bunning’s reputation out of doors. 








THE FALL OF TWO HOUSES AT 
HORNSEY. 


We have received a number of angry letters 
on the unfortunate accident at the junction of 
the Allen and Cooper roads, Albert New Town, 
Hornsey, which led to the death of Richard 
Hall, a bricklayer in the employ of Mr. Ed- 
wards, the builder of the houses. They com- 

lain, amongst other things, of want of informa- 

ion; and this we will endeavour to supply, so 
far as the evidence at the inquest, which was 
held last week before Mr. Brent, the deputy- 
coroner for Middlesex, will enable us. 

The houses in question (fourth-rate, with four 
stories) formed part of a block of five, which were 
intended for shops (the remaining three are 
ready for slating) ; and when ins by the 
jury presented a mere heap of brick and mortar 

. _Confining ourselves to those points in 
the evidence that relate to the structure,— 

Joseph Dewsbury stated, in answer to the coroner, 
that the deceased and he worked together in the em- 
ploy of Mr. Edwards at the houses which had fallen 

wn. Witness was helping the carpenters, and the 
houses were so nearly Finished, that there was not 


more than another half-day’s work upon them so far 
as the building was concerned. On Saturday, the 
18th inst. about a quarter to three o'clock, he was on 


ing ronnd he saw the place down. He had been on 
the scaffold about five minutes before, and everything 
seemed sound then, and the brickwork quite straight, 
without the least sign of “ swaying.” 

John Jeffreys said that he was a labourer, and was 
working on the scaffolding in front of the house when 
it fell down. He could not tell how it happened, but 
he thought the end gave way first, and all the rest 
went with it. 

Wm. Wilkins, a bricklayer, thought that the fall in 

of the walls was occasioned by the work being ran u 
too quickly, and before it had time to set, and whi 
with shop-fronted houses was more dangerous than 
with private houses. On account of the work being 
soft and green, and the continual swaying of the 
ladder, with the men taking stuff up and down, the 
front wall went in and took the rest with it. The 
deceased was raising the quoin at the time of the 
occurrence, and witness was working on the scaffold, 
when all in a minute he heard a crash, and had just 
time to seize hold of a pole of the scaffold, when all 
went down together, 
In answer to the coroner, he said that he did not 
consider any one to blame, nor could he recommend 
anything for the future. He considered that five 
labourers going in a hurry up and down the ladder 
carrying heavy stuff, with the ladder resting against 
the front wall, was quite sufficient to cause the acci- 
dent by the “swaying ” to and fro. 

Mr. Rawlinson Parkinson said that he was the Dis- 
trict Surveyor under the Metropolitan Buildings Act, 
and had frequently seen the houses in question. He 
saw them at eleven o’clock, and at two o’clock on the 
day that they fell. He considered them as fairly 
built. as most other houses in the neighbourhood. 
When he saw them they appeared sound enough. He 
thought that they were carried up very quickly, and 
further, he noticed the ladder swaying against the 
front wall, and he thought it was not right. 

Coroner.—Did you make no remark about it P— 
No, he did not, because it was a very common accur- 
rence, and he did not think that any remark which 
he might have made would have been attended to. 
Did not blame any person, for it appeared as if the 
accident occurred from the swaying of the front wall. 

Coroner.—Have you no power to prevent these 
things P— Witness had not, so long as the parties com- 
plied with the Act. The work ought to be allowed to 
dry. The bricks appeared to be good enough. Some of 
them were sound “ place” bricks, which were suffi- 
cient for an inside party-wall, where there was no 
exposure to the weather. 

Coroner.—I consider that common justice to the 


men engaged in building operations requires that the | Th 


district surveyor should be empowered by the Build- 
ings Act to interfere in cases like the present. Am I 
to understand, Mr. Parkinson, that with your recom- 
mendation to let the work dry you acquit the builder 
of any culpability ?—I certainly do. 

W. H. Barnes, of Islington, stated that on the 
morning of the accident he passed the houses, and 
considered them as safe-built houses as any in the 
neighbourhood. He could only account for the acci- 
dent by the fact of the houses having been run up 
rather quickly, and the swaying of four or five men 
up and down the ladder, the top of which resting 
against the front wall, worked it loose until it fell in, 
taking the rest with it. Witness did not see any 
blame anywhere, as both mortar and bricks appeared 
of the best quality, and were well put together. 

In answer to the coroner, Mr. Barnes ied, that 
Mr. Edwards was a friend of his, and that he himself 
was also engaged in the building trade. 

A gentleman present suggested to the Coroner the 
propriety of having a disinterested surveyor from town 
to examine the fallen buildings,—as a proceeding which 
would be satisfactory to every one. 

The Coroner said that nothing would give him 
greater _— if he could afford it, as he must pay 
the gentleman out of his own pocket. Upon asimilar 
occasion, some time ago, an independent surveyor had 
been summoned by him to give evidence, and when 
the account went before the Middlesex County Magis- 
trates they disallowed it, and he was obliged to be at 
the loss of the professional gentleman’s fee himself. 
In the present case there was no evidence alleging 
blame against any one, and he must, therefore, call 
upon the jury to decide upon it as it stood before 
them, reminding them at the same time that what- 
ever verdict they returned, it would be no bar to an 
action for damages by the friends of the deceased in a 
civil court. He must now leave the case for their 
consideration, as he understood many of them were 
practical men, and, therefore, could form a better 
opinion about such matters than he could for them. 
It was to be regretted that men working at such 
~<a occupations were not more careful of their 

ves. 

After about twenty minutes’ consultation, the jury 
returned a verdict of “ Accidental death,” with an 





the ground when he heard a loud crash, and on look- 











We saw the premises a short time after the 
accident, and are bound to say that the materials 
which liad been used seemed better than those 
in some other instances around. The work, how- 
ever, if we may judge from parts of the houses re- 
ek had been carried up in a great hurry ; 
and if the outer wall was a party-wall, like that 
which stands at the other extremity of the block 
of houses, the accident is not at all surprising. 
The latter ought itself to be immediately shored 
up. The Buildings Act permits a 9-in. party-wall 
above the basement for fourth rates, and here (as 
in hundreds of other cases) we have a wall of this 
thickness, say 30 or 40 feet in —e without 
any bond in it, or anything against it, to keep it 
upright. The accident is, that a wall hastil 
= up under such circumstances should 
stand. 








ST. MARK’S, ROSHERVILLE. 
A new church, dedicated to St. Mark, has 
been recently erected at Rosherville, near 
Northfleet, Kent, from the designs of Messrs, 
H. and E. Rose, architects. It is Early 
English in style, and stands on a terrace, the 
sloping face of which is turfed. We have 
engraved a view of it from a 1 It was 
built at the sole cost of the family of the Roshers 
(six brothers and a sister), who are the free- 
holders of the property in the neighbourhood. 
It consists, as may be seen, of nave, north and 
south aisles, chancel, and vestry, with tower and 
spire, and has 500 sittings (150 of which are 
free). There is a lg ee ala yg erected on 
the ground, adjoining the church, in the same 
style. This has been done at the cost of Mr. 
George Rosher, who, in consideration of the 
as the patronage of the church. The 
church is built of Kentish Rag stone, with 
Caen stone quoins, &c. The walls, internally, 
are rendered with blue lias, not jointed ; the cor- 
bels, carvings, pulpit, and font, are of Caen 
stone. The tid of fir, stained, and the pewin 
is partly the same and partly real oak. The read- 
ing-desk is oak. The altar paving is of Minton’s. 
encaustic tiles, and in the east window is 
stained glass by Wailes. Messrs. R. and E. 
Curtis, of Stratford, were the builders. The 
finishings were by Wood, of Gravesend. 
e carvings were executed by Hart, Swales, 
Seale, and others, in Boulton’s employ, and a 
portion by Fundy. The building is warmed 
with gas stoves, by Stevens and Son, and has 
an organ by Walker. The cost of the buildings, 
including Siiings. has been about 7,000/. we 
are told. 


THE MOUSTACHE MOVEMENT. 


THE movement in favour of wearing the 
beard and moustache, to which, on sanitary 
grounds, po ta the first real impulse in this 
country, will be very materially aided by a 
lecture on the subject which was delivered by 
Mr. Thomas Shave Gowing, at the Ipswich 
Mechanics’ Institute, last week. Mr. Gowing” 
has bestowed a large amount of time and re- 
search on the subject, and has brought much 
learning and inge 








muity to bear upon it. The 
structure, intention, and uses of the beard were 
examined, and its artistic relations indicated : 
its bistory was next traced, and a reply given to 
some objections against wearing the beard not 
embraced in the preceding matter. 

In closing his view of the uses of the beard, 
the lecturer said,— 

“T have reserved to the last the curious fact, 
which in itself is perfectly conclusive as to the: 
protecting office of the beard, and explains why 
its hair has additional provision for its nourish- 
ment,—and this fact is, that while the hair of 
the head usually falls off with the approach of 
age, that of the beard, on the contrary, continues 
to grow and thicken to the latest period of life. 
He must be indeed insensible to all evidence of 
design who does not acknowledge in this a wise 
and beneficent provision, especially when he 
connects it. with the other well-known fact that 
the skull becomes denser and the brain less 
sensitive, while the parts shielded by the beard: 
are more susceptible than ever, and have less 
vitality to contend with prejudicial influences. 

Numerous drawings illustrated the artistic 
view of the question. In’ his historical survey 





addendum that greater care should be taken in future. 


he said, ing of the Jews,— 
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ST. MARK’S, ROSHERVILLE, KENT.——Massrs. H. anp E. 


Rose, ARCHITECTS. 





“Tt is now generally believed that most of 
the usages established by Moses had more or 
less reference to Egyptian customs, from which 
he was desirous of weaning them. As might 
be expected from the inspired lawgiver, whose 
inspired Books start with the grand assertion, 
that man was made ‘in the express image of 
God,’ any attempt to alter the natural features 
of the ‘human face divine’ was denounced and 
emphatically interdicted. Twice is the com- 
mandment issued, first to the whole people, 
‘thou shalt not mar the corners of thy d,’ 
m other words, thou shalt not alter the form 
thereof which I thy God have appointed! Then 
to we pine with the addition, that they should 
not make baldness upon their heads. It is of 
the utmost consequence to recall the supersti- 
tious practice of the Egyptian priests, and to 
sa that Moses issued this command to 

e Aaronites, fresh from Egypt, because it most 
convincingly shows that the practice of shaving, 
peg when resorted to with the view of pleasin 

Deity by an extreme degree of exte 





purity in approaching his mysterious presence, 
was directly and most absolutely forbidden. 

In our own country “ William is said to have 
attempted to compel the sturdy Saxons to shave, 
but gar! of them left the kingdom rather than 
part with their beards. In this, as in other 
matters, Anglo-Saxon firmness ultimately con- 
quered the conquerors, and the Norman sove- 
reigns gave in to the national custom. As early 
as Henry I. that is, only forty-four years from 
William’s landing, we learn that Bishop Serlo 
met that monarch on his arrival in Normandy, 
and made a long harangue on the enormities of 
the times, especially long hair and bushy 
beards, which, he said, they would not clip lest 
the stumps should wound the ladies’ faces. 
Henry, with repentant obedience, submitted his 

iry honours to the bishop, who, with pious 
zeal, trimmed king and nobles with his own 
hand. The stout King Stephen wore his beard, 
and a Saxon chronicler complains that, in the 
civil wars of his time, in order to extort the 


wealth of jeaceable people, they were ‘ hung up 





by their beards’—a proof the latter were long 
and strong. Stephen’s contemporary, Frede- 
rick I. of Germany, to prevent quarrelling, laid 
a heavy fine on any one who pulled another's 
beard. Henry’s ste Eleanor, had been pre- 
viously the wife of Louis VII. of France, who, 
having been persuaded to shave off his beard by 
his priests, so di Eleanor that she 
obtained a divorce. Richard the Lion-hearted 
was bearded like a lion, and though he was so 
absorbed in the crusades that he did not redress, 
yet he acknowledged the justice of, the com- 
Poae of the celebrated Long-beard, * Karl of 
— = ms of the Poor,’ who did hegre 
to his bear resisting oppression, an 
perished after an heidio le, the victim of 
cowardice and treachery. Bishops wore thebeard, 
and abbots and monks shaved in this reign. John 
had what was called a ‘ Judas beard,’ of which his 
actions were every way worthy. Fortunately, 
the bold barons out-bearded him, and 
Charta was the result. His son, Henry Il. 
had a moderate beard, and the longest reign tilb 
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George III. Edward I. showed the Scots what 
a long beard could do, with long and a 
long head to back it. This king has been called 
the English Justinian, both he and the Roman 
emperor being noted for gee the laws 
Pas 4 cherishing their beards. Edward I1.’s 
beard, like his character, was more ornamental 
than strong, and his reign is chiefly memorable 
for the composition of that favourite old song, 
quoted by Shakspere— 


*¢ Tis merry in hall, when beards wag all!” 


Edward the Third’s bold beard spread terror 
in Scotland and France, and ‘his son the Black 
Prince, young as he died, was an apt of 
his “prowess in the tented field.” Richard 
the Second, with all his faults, was neither 
deficient in beard nor in co —the latter 
shown in his meeting with Wat Tyler, and his 
defence against his assassins. Henry the 
Fourth, “the crafty Bolingbroke,” had a chin 
cover in every curl of which lurked an intrigue, 
of which his son Henry the Fifth, who was made 
of other metal, was so ashamed, we presume, 
that he wore in penitence a shaven chin 
throughout his ten years’ reign, as may be seen 
by his monument in Westminster Abbey, the 
remains of which still exist. Shaving continued 
partially in fashion in Henry the Sixth’s reign, 
who himself in later life was bearded like a 
philosopher, accustomed to moralize over the 
ups and downs of life, of which he had no com- 
mon share. Edward the Fourth shaved out of 
foppery ; as did that smooth-faced raseal Ri 
the Third, who “could smile and smile and be 
villian.” Henry the Seventh shaved himself and 
fleeced his people. * * ad * 


“Under Charles the Second, the beard 
dwindled into the mere moustache, then 
vanished. And when we consider the 
Zot ihe boned sppmabaes SAN cnbaeahe 
that the a too an 
ensign to be tolerated. It went 
= upper _— sor me nr apc slow 
egrees the country squires yeomen 
also yielded their’ free honours to the slavish 


Fl 


that when any one for the future talks 
beard being a foreign fashion, he will 
minded it is i 
fashion—and that the present custom of 
‘was borrowed from France, at a time 
had no credit te borrow anything 
that king, courtiers, and patriots, 

ensioned dependents of the French monarch 

he sooner, therefore, we cease to 
sooner shall we wipe out the remembrance of a 
disgraceful period of our history !” 

Having answered seriatim the objections to 
the beard which have been raised, the lecturer 
concluded by saying,— Having now offered 
proofs that the beard is a rn feature of the 
male face, and designed by Providence for dis- 
tinction, protection, and ornament, and shown 
you historically that while there was never any 
sufficient reason sem for leaving it off, unless 
a heaven-condemned superstition, or the capri- 
cious dictates of fops and profligates, afford to 
any ‘sound mind reasonable motives of action, 
need I ask you not to oppose the efforts of those 
who, reverencing the Creator’s laws as above the 
dictates of man, conceive themselves justified in 
returning to the more natural course. On our 
part, we will, notwithstanding all that -we have 
said, freely allow any one to continue the prac- 
tice of shaving who will be content with the 
same plea as a certain Duke de Brissac, who was 
often overheard uttering the following soliloquy, 


uni 
ie 
ule! 


i 
G 


while adjusting his razor to the 1 
wT de Cosse, God has “a A ie 


tleman, and the king hath made thee a duke : 
it is right and fit, however, that thou shouldst 
have something to do; therefore thou shalt 
shave thyself.’ 


_ Those of smc wpb ior 
prety a: —- an opponent to 
operation he would prove.* 


* Mr. Gowing has 





to repeat the lecture on the 25th 
London. 


undertaken 
instant, at the St. James's Literary Institution, in 





PROVINCIAL NEWS. 

Colchester. — The foundation-stone of St. 
Michael’s Church, Myland, was laid on Tuesday 
in last week, by Earl de Grey, the patron. The 
building was already in progress of erection. 
The inscription records various names, but 
nothing is said about an architect, unless he 
comes in with “many others” present. The 
reparers of the inscription, we think, might at 
feast: have done even the patron, if not the 
architect (perhaps there is no oe), the 
honour of ——— allusion to the latter, 
as well as to the builder, considering that the 
Earl is president of the Institute of Architects. 


His lordship would have listened with more| Plan, 


satisfaction to such an allusion than to “ Mr. 
W. Cant and Mr. W. Wyncoll, the church- 
wardens,” however respectable or interesting to 
a far posterity these worthy gentlemen may yet 
be. Ihe stone is said by a local paper to have 
been deposited by the architect and builder, 


Yarburgh.—The church here has been under 
ir or restoration, and was re-opened on 
14th ult, The repairs have been executed by 
Messrs. Ryall and Ryley, of Louth, from the 
i under the superintendence of Messrs. 
Maughan and Fowler, of same place, architects. 
The outer walls have been almost entirely re- 
and new windows, of Perpendicular 
character, in keeping with the rest of the 
church, inserted. New roofs have been placed 
over the whole church, and covered with lead, 
“which,” says the ages — — 
an ion to system generally pursu 
aceethofin. iin’ 


affairs. 
unbecoming to take the lead with which 
the piety of our forefathers enriched the build- 
i exchange it for the cheaper and viler 
meg of so a Se but . —— 
i one thought it not unbe- 
Feet soe en se 
parsimo: e ought 
not to pumiited 4 make Rei of? These 
airs, as a whole, it adds, have been carried 
out in a liberal spirit. The seats have standards 
i heads, carved by Mr. T. W. Wallis, 
and the —— which formerly stood 
between the chancel the nave, has been 
repaired and removed to the tower arch. A 


e 
heating Fra has been introduced, supplied 


&ES 


that the expense of —— the whole clum 
of buildings would be 1,700/. A subscri ian 
‘was commenced in the room, and the sum of 
8507. at once announced, and on the following 
day an additional sum of 180/. was subscribed 
by persons not present at the meeting. There 
is some vigour and spirit in Hitchin. Had it 
been Birmingham, there would have been 
immense difficulty in raising such a sum, we 
suspect, for any public improvement. 

Farin. thé = The ancient parish church of All 
Saints, Faringdon, is about to be further re- 
paired. Much has recently been done, by the 
erection of a new transept, for the accommoda- 
tion of the children of the National Schools, 
and by the removal from the walls of accumulated 
coats of plaster. It has been determined, how- 
ever, to remove the present dilapidated and un- 
sightly pews, and replace them with open 
benches of oak. Gas-light is also to be intro- 
duced, and the edifice heated by means of a 
warm-water tus. The contract has been 
taken by Mr. Woodroffe, of ing. 

Burnham. — Mr. Austin, of the General 
a of —— lately —, this place 

inspecte: e pro; of the — 
works, Mr. White the surveyor of the 
Local Board, attended him. Mr. Austin re- 
ported to the Local Board that the treacherous 
nature of the subsoil—a soft sli clay—had 
ted unusual difficulties in the execution of 

he contract; but the contractor had done his 


best to out the work efficiently, and the 
main drain from low-water mark to the manure 
tank was very nearly finished. The cause which 





specially called for Mr. Austin’s presence was a 
erence between the surveyor and contractor 
with regard to the manure tank,—the former 
insisting that his original plan should be worked 
out, and the latter declaring that it could not, 
and would not succeed, the nature of the soil 
exerting a pressure upon the walls of the tank, 
which twisted and turned them so as to render 
| them useless. Under the advice of the surveyor, 
| the Local Board expended an additional sum of 
‘money to pile the earthwork: this had been 
ended in vain, and after the contractor had 
iavoured, by a considerable expenditure of 
time and money, to carry out Mr. Whitehead’s 
he at last reported to the Board its im. 
se agmereatl and Mr. Austin was called in to 
ecide between the surveyor and the contractor, 
Mr. Austin reported that owing to the peculiar 
character of the soil, the plan must be abandoned, 
and advised that the Board should require 
another plan and specification, to be made the 
subject of afresh contract. He regretted that 
the clerk of works persisted in compelling the 
contractor to pursue a plan which at an early 
period gave indications of insecurity, thus 
causing much useless expenditure ; but possibl 
in the difference raised upon the matter, bot 
parties were somewhat in fault. Mr. Austen’s 
advice coincided in the main points with the 
opinion of the chairman of the Local Board, 
e aye quoting the local papers. 


Gloucester —Coal has been discovered under 
this city, at a depth of 11 feet from the surface, 
by men at present engaged in working sewers. 


Bilston.—At a monthly macgey | of the Town 
Improvement Commissioners, the tender of 
Messrs. Burkitt and Nelson, of Wolverhamp- 
ton, to erect the chapel and other necessary 
buildings, with a boundary wall, of the proposed 
cemetery, was accepted. Messrs. Burkitt and 
Nelson’s offer was the lowest of three, and its 
amount was 2,125/. The shortness of the 
water supply was mentioned by the chairman, 
and members exp: ir apprehension of 





the re-appearance of cholera. 
Newark.—The laying of the foundation-stone 
in the parish chure' of a new 


“reredos,” took place on‘16th ult. when a 
leaden case, containing a record of the event, 
written upon hment, was deposited in a 
receptacle prepared for it, under the stone. 

> Ste ey circumstance, says the local 
Courier, occurred on Monday which, we trust, 
will have the effect of indu the owners of 
some of the old and more dilapi warehouse 
property in Manchester to take measures for its 
safety, as also that of the public. On that 
morning three or four squares of brickwork, 
just above the foundation,in a warehouse in 
andins mare, Market-street, suddenly gave 
way, and from the very decayed state of the 
property, there was every probability that the 
entire structure would fall to the ground. As 
soon as the discovery was made, the building 
was shored up, the traffic through the street 
cut off by a rope thrown across, and_ business 
suspended. In all probability the whole will 
have to be taken down and rebuilt. 

Stockport—At a meeting held on Thursday 
week, at Edgley, the formation of 803 yards of 
main sewer, for the proper ining of the 
several streets and public places within the 
division, was resolved on; application to be 
made to the corporation to make such sewer, 
and in the event of their doing so, the surveyors 
of highways to be authorised to defray one- 
the expense——In anticipation of another 
attack of cholera in summer, the sanitary com- 


mittee of the town council are bestirring them- 
selves to remove all isposing causes of 
disease. Though the corporation has the power; 


however, to remove nuisances within the 
borough, they have not the means to enforce 
that power. The ians were desirous 10 
aid the corporation in the matter, but there 
seemed to be some doubt as to the 
their jurisdiction also, and at last they deter- 
mined that a guardians’ committee be appointed 
to confer with the sanitary committee of the 
ration on the subject. , 
Bradford—A. misunderstanding ‘has arisen 
connected with the plans of the committee for 
the enlargement of the church. Several plans 





the shocking effects of this state of things upon: 
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had been laid before the parishioners for their 
approval, which would  have...ingreased the 
accommodation to the extent. of about 400 free 
sittings, at the least possible expense ; he | 
subscriptions were suchas to..warrant.them in | 
believing that. the: proposed enla would | 
have been carried. out. With this view the 
draft or a citation for a faculty was drawn out, 

iving particular attention to vested rights. 
Objection, however, was taken, on the ground 
that those who would be most affected by the 
faculty had not been consulted. The result was, 
that caveats were lodged against the application 
for a faculty; and if no arrangement can other- 
wise be made as to costs, which alone are now in 
the way of an arrangement, the matter must be 
decided in the Ecclesiastical Court. It has been 
determined to resist payment of costs got up in 
opposing the faeulty; and thus money which 
might have been expended in substantial im- 
provements, must to fill the ever-craving 
never-glutted maw of the law. Asa beacon-light 
to warn other church-improvers these few parti- 
culars may be of use. 

Preston.—A memorial window has been pre- 
sented to Christ Chureh, Preston, by Mr. E. C. 
Lowndes. The compartment in the centre re- 

resents, on a deep purple ground, the scene 
escribed in the Gospel according to St. Mark, 
in the tenth chapter at the thirteenth verse. In 
the background there is a group consisting of 
four of the Apostles. 

Gateshead-on-Tyne, — Extensive warehouses 
and modelling-rooms have been erected next the 
river by Messrs. Aspdin, Ord, and Co. Portland 
cement manufacturers. The works are situated 
a short distance below the Newcastle high- 
level bridge. They have been partially in opera- 
tion for upwards of twelve months, but as yet 
the entire cement ornamenture has not been 
completed. The wash-mill, extensive drying- 
sheds and kilns, are located at the back of the 
main building. There are several pairs of 
stones in use, propelled by powerful engines ; 
and it is computed that about 2,000 casks of 
cement weekly will shortly be turned out of this 
manufactory. Mr. Johnston, of Newcastle- 
on-Tyne, is the architect. 

Eckford.—The Duke of Bucclench, according 
to the Scotsman, is redeeming his pledge of more 
zealous attention to the interests and household 
comforts of the working classes on his estates. 
He is at present erecting a range of dwellings 
at Eckford, in Roxburghshire, to be occupied 
by the day labourers, foresters, and others on 
his estate of Eckford Barony. Each house con- 
tains five apartments of one kind and another, 
and is constructed on the most approved style 
of sanitary and household comforts. 

Grantou.—The temporary timber stageing 
which has been recently run out from the Duke’s 
Western Breakwater, at Granton, on the Forth, 


near Edinburgh, for the purpose of conveying | P 


materials for the formation of the outer erm 
of the eastern breakwater, has now been 
completed, and is found to answer the pur- 
pose of its construction, At high-water 
the first waggon-load of stones for this new 


undertaking was teamed over from the other 
end of the stageing. The ceremony took place 
under a salute of , and a display of flags in 


the harbour, which will, it is said, now consti- 
tute a — harbour of refuge, and a for- 
midable rival we should think to Leith. 








CONDITION OF LAMBETH. 


Tux letter under heading “ A Sanitary Con- 
trast,” in last week’s number of your valuable 


” paper, induces me to offer a few remarks upon 


the subject to which he principally refers, viz., 
the manufactories upon the right bank of the 
river, Op the Penitentiary. Independent 
of the inable and sickening accumulation 
of stenches which issue from the whole neigh- 
bourhood, to the obvious jeopardy of the lives 
of Her aojeaty'o Tieges in their immediate 
vicinity, these misanthropic manufacturers, 
een indifferent to all principle of good 
citizenship, by way of adding insult to inyary, 
suffer their pestiferous abominations to issue from 


chimneys no higher than the ordinary level of 
house-stacks, ow what I wish to ask through 
the medium of the Builder is, why sho 


and: the | 


turers of other large towns engaged in the same 
deadly occupations of bone-crushing, candle and 

making, &c. &c. are bound to carry up’ 
their chimneys to at least three times the height, | 
and, as the phrase runs, “obligated to consume _ 
their own smoke?” Surely this matter of | 
prs’ bon up their chimneys might be made in- | 
cumbent upon the Lambeth manufacturers, ere 


his attendant train of evils. Lxeioy. 








OUR OPEN SPACES. 


Ir is singular when so much outcry is made | 
about sanitary measures, and for giving space 
great expense has been incurred for that pur- | 
pose, that, wheresoever there is an open space | 
existing, or one has been made at great cost, 
there is always some plan or proposition for 
covering it with buildings. 

For instance, look at Leicester-square where 
the erection of the “great globe” has been 
suffered; a piece of ground that, if attainable 
by the proprietor of the great globe, might have 
been obtained as open space for the public. 

Look at the proposition for covering the open 
quadrangle of the British Museum; a space 
which might be decorated with a fountain and 
sculpture, and dedicated to the public as an 
agreeable promenade, after wandering through 
the galleries of the museum. 

Look at the proposition for erecting the law- 
courts on the area of Lincoln’s-inn-fields; one 
of the finest open spaces in the centre of the 
metropolis, where most wanted; and respecting 
which the only regret is, that the gardens are 
not open to the public under angulaiea and 
that the approaches are not made thereto by 
streets connecting the Strand and Holborn; an 
improvement so long talked of and so much 
wanted. 

Look at the open space lately made at the 
south-east corner of St. Paul’s-churchyard, 
which, by the planning out of the pavement, 
it appears is again to be blocked up with build- 


8. 
1 aah at many of the so-called improvements 
in the City,—I speak not in ill will, but with 
regret,—where after the expenditure of large 
sums, so little has been gained to the public ; 
as in the instance of Gresham-street West, 
where the new tortuous and narrow thorough- 
fare is continually blocked up; as it is likewise 
in the connection of Tower-street and East- 
cheap, and will probably be in the approaches 
to the Blackwall-railway in Fenchurch-street. 

Look at the insidious attempts continuall 
made for enclosing and building on Hampstead- 
heath, Blackheath, and almost every common 
round London; a subject that requires the care- 
ful watch of Government and the public to 
revent. 

The notiee of these things in your valuable 
paper may be, and frequently is, of great ser- 
vice; and with this object im view they are 
submitted. REsPIRATOR. 








RUSHALL CHURCH COMPETITION. 


A crrcuLaR issued by Mr. Cowley, the 
churchwarden, gives some curious particulars 
of this competition. 

Mr. Cowley had pledged his word, as a 
gentleman, to many of the competitors, that 
while he had anything to do with the committee, 

ual-handed justice should be done—con- 
m1 was thereby established, and for the 
“trifling outlay of 1,100/. no less than thirty- 
nine plans were sent in for consideration.” How 
have they been rewarded ? asks the writer, and 
he answers, not with justice. 

“Two of the plans were laid aside for further 
consideration, viz. Mr. Johnson’s, of Lichfield, 
and Mr. Robinson’s, of Wolverhampton, and it 
was during this examination that the remaining 
pattlen, af fortieth plan, arrived, which pre- 
sented as we considered a beautiful church with 
nice architectural points, and in addition was 
offered at a cost of 100/. less than we had ad- 
vertised for, besides containing a larger number 
of sittings. 

We had, therefore, no alternative but io re- 
quest an interview with this architect, when he 





this be suffered any longer, when the manufac- 


and fresh air to the metropolis, and when indeed | 





pledged: his word, from his knowledge of the 


cost (having built several churches upon this or. 
similar plans), not only to dumuiien ti being. 
i, gv to find ma builder as 
would be satisfactory to the committee, for the 
sum. mentioned, namely, 1,000/. which was 
afterwards advanced to 1,300/. for alterations 
in the tower and enlarging the churchyard.” 


Now bear in mind the estimated amount of 


summer shall again usher in King Cholera and | cost, 1,300. We advertised for builders, and 


the first tender we opened was only 2,670/.; the 
second, 2,300/.; the third, 2,054/.; the fo 
2,275/.; the fifth, 2,346/.; (now judge) 
when the architect was called upon, he not only 
declined to build the church, even with our 
15 per cent. to the estimated cost, which 
would cover the additional increase of labour 


| and material, but declines also to bring forward 


his promised builder.” 

e churchwarden has sought to get fresh 
consideration for the other competitors, but up 
to this time has not succ and therefore 
publishes his protest, for which, as it seems to 
us, he deserves the thanks of all architects. 
One of the competitors, writing to us on the 
subject, asks if the transaction does not show 
*‘that it is ridiculous for committees to ask for 
estimates with competition drawings. They 
should say what accommodation they require, 
what money they wish to ie and what 
materials are to be used, and then any one who 
knows anything about the matter (and who 
ought to be an architect called in for the ocea- 
sion) would soon decide as to which were the 
best designs, and which would come nearest to 
the sum to be spent. As it is, if an architect 


sends in a very elaborate design, and says it 
can be executed for 2,000/. and another sends 
in a very simple design and says it cannot be 


done under 5,000/. the committee believe the 
re L one, and so the honest have no chance 
at all.” 


MODELS AT MARLBOROUGH HOUSE. 


A cotizcrron of models in clay and wax, 
said to be by Michelangelo, Raffaelle, Donatello, 
&c. and known as the “Gherardini Collection,” 
is now being exhibited at the Museum of Orna- 
mental ‘Art Maslbirongh House. The collection 
consists of sketches or studies, for the most 
part mere fragments. The whole collection, 
which consists of perhaps thirty examples, is 
offered by its present proprietor for 3,000/. 
Taking the most liberal view of the assumed 
authorship of the fragments, and admitting a 
certain amount of power and beauty in some of 
them, we cannot join those who would urge 
the Government to purchase them at such a 


price. 


SOCIETY OF BRITISH ARTISTS. 
Tue thirty-first annual exhibition by this 
society, now open in Suffolk-street, consists of 
732 paintings and drawings, and seventeen 

pieces of sculpture, ten of which latter are 
two artists, John Bailey and D. Hewlett. It 
is a very agreeable collection, and will be con- 
sidered, we have no doubt, above the average in 
Mr. Hurlestone, Mr. Baxter, Mr. W. 
Salter, Mr. Buckner, (“Portrait of Master 
Barkley,” 73), Mr. Clint, Mr. Woolmer, Mr. J.J. 
ill, (“Corn Flowers,” 83), Mr Wilson, jun. 
“Off Folkestone,” for example 08), and 

esh 














merit. 


Mr. West, exhibit picturés as as_ they 
have ever painted ; and there is a fresh candidate’ 
for tion amongst painters, Mr, 
W. W. Gosling, whose works show remarkable, 
power: we would especially mention No. 39, 

Inscri 


— 


When shaws be sheene and shrads full fayre, 
Steentnds pate neato? 
And heare ye small birds’ songe.” : 
Mr. Hurlestone’s principal picture “The 
Last Sigh of the Moor,” is full of beauty, and 
worthy of place in any collection. His “ Por- 
trait of Mrs.-Andrew Cuthell and Daughter,” 
will have attention from many of our readers 
because of its connection with one known to 
them. Mr. Baxter's “Portrait of a Lady,” 
(149), is a charming work; to our minds even 
better than his “La Pensée” (48). In (92) 
“Scarborough,” Mr. Clint has , 
— sea with great force : a little alteration 
Ww make it one of the pictures on which he 
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might rest his reputation. No. 420 by the 
same is also excellent. We are glad see 
Mr. again represented here. He contri- 
butes a large view of “ Berne” (118), ted 
to carry out his own theory of light and 
colour. Mr, H. J. i Bes 

the Welsh Mountains” (135), and we all know 


e treats them. The result is one of the 
in the . “A Quiet Pool 
428), by the same 
ria is a worthy companion for it. “The 
en the dedication of the 
that Nebuchadnezzar the king had set up—by 
Mr. J. P. Pettitt (227), is a large and remarkable 
work,—remarkable not for beauty, but for 
elaborate pai ing and extent. Cole’s “‘ Eben- 
* (10); Woolmer’s “ Well in the Wood” 
(72); Tennant’s. “ Valley. of the gg ic 
the “ Harvest Field” £ 4), by G. A. Williams ; 
“On the Trent,” by J.C. Ward (215); “The 
Toast,” by J. Andrews (264) ; “ Gayeté,” by 
W. D. Kennedy; Duffield’s “ Fruit” (345) ; 
“Isabella,” by Earles (415); and Bentley’s 
“ Fishing-Boats in the Seme” (450)—challenge 
attention, and well repay it. 


ff 
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THE THREATENED LONDON CHURCHES. 


Our attention has been called to the fact that the 
Bill introduced by Lord Harrowby into the House of 
Lords, under the title of the “ Church Buildings Act 
Amendment Bill,” and announced for second reading 
on Thursday, 30th March, in fact contemplates the 
carrying out a the threatened measure against 
the City churches. We have not had an opportunity 
of seeing this Bill; but we need scarcely say how de- 
sirable it is that it should be watchfully looked to, and 
resisted by all interested in favour of the retention of 
the doomed City churches. 








RAILWAY SIGNALS. 


THE subject of signals, self-acting and otherwise, 
is-at present exciting more than even usual in- 
terest. The problem which we long since sug- 
gested for solution by men of mechanical ingenuity, 
how best to arrange self-acting apparatus whereby 
intimations could be given to passing trains as 
to the probable whereabouts of trains a-head, 
and other useful information, ix addition to what- 
ever the signal-men employed on the line might be 
called upon to do,—not by any means as a substitute 
for their watchfulness where employed,—appears to 
be very generally taken as a basis for the application 
of proposed or invented apparatus. Thus in the Bir- 
mingham Journal of last week, we observe Mr. William 
Simpson, an agricultural implement maker, proposes 
that a “‘self-acting alarm signal” invented by him, 
should be laid down at intervals of a mile along the 
whole extent of a line. The apparatus is intended 
to inform an engine-driver whether or not the previous 
train is sufficiently far a-head to enable him to pro- 
ceed with safety; or if from any accident a train 
is brought to a stand-still on the line, both the up 
and down-trains can be made cognisant by it of the 
fact. ‘‘ This,” says the Journal, “is mainly effected 
by a system of jointed iron bars, placed a couple of 
inches outside the rails, and in Tength altogether 
some twenty or twenty-five feet. These are acted 
upon by a couple of small pendant iron rollers, 
attached to each side of the locomotive. The one 
to the right, as the train passes along, depresses a 
spring-bound iron bar, so connected by a strong tie- 
rod, with a jointed bar outside the rails on the left- 
hand side, that it is raised at almost the same 
moment. By an application of the peudulum move- 
ment, sustained by the weight of the bar, it does 
not resume its original position, that of being “ flush” 
with the Tails, until fifteen minutes have elapsed, 
bat the time may be varied at will, according to 
the traffic requirements of the line. [This is pre- 
cisely the idea we gave of what ought to be kept in 
view in the invention of such self-acting signals.) 
There are two rollers attached to the engine. The 
second, that on the left-hand side, is connected with 
@ loud-sounding bell, enclosed in a box, which may 
be used by the driver or stoker as a seat, if sitting is 
permitted. While the bar on the left is tame § a 
consequent pressure upon the roller on that side, as 
the engine along, tells the driver and his com- 

ion, if they are not quite deaf, that another train 

has preceded him within a certain time—and accord- 
ing to the intervening space, from one minute to fifteen, 
and with as many strokes of the hammer, the bell im- 
presses upon him the necessity, with greater or lesser 
, Of bringing the train to a stand-still, or 
cautiously, as the case may be.” Mr. 

n applies the same invention to the announce- 

ment of the approach of a train to a station or ter- 


minus ; and makes it available for the officials to stop 
a train at any given distance if there is another in 
the station, or if there is an obstruction at a crossing. 
We quite agree with the Journal that the cost of 
even such signals as these ought not to interfere 
with their introduction if otherwise eligible, since 
the cost of collisions to companies, keeping out 
of view all consideration of the public safety, far 
exceeds any cost ever likely to be required in the 
laying down of an efficient system of self-acting 
ignals; but we must warn our contemporary against 
the proposal to substitute any system of self-acting 
signals instead of the employment of the signal-men, 
inasmuch as such a proposal has already afforded, 
and ever will afford, a plausible excuse for railway 
directors rejecting it contemptuously, were it even 
the invention of superhuman ingenuity and wisdom, 
under pretence of regard for the public safety—not 
to be trusted to mere self-acting signals,—but really 
out of a selfish regard to a short-sighted economy. 

An apparatus been patented by Mr. H. King, 
of Gilbert-street, Oxford-street, for enabling the 
guard of a train instantly to sound an alarm 
signal, when circumstances require it. “It con- 
sists of a small but powerful pair of bellows, fixed on 
the roof of the guard’s brake-van, the nozzle of which 
is connected to a powerful whistle. The top plate of 
the bellows is continued in length considerably beyond 
the base, thus forming a powerful leverage, enabling 
the signal to be sounded exceedingly loud, and capable 
of being heard at a great distance. There are springs 
inside, which always keep the bellows extended for 
use. The apparatus is also applicable to omnibuses, 
enabling a passenger to call the guard’s attention, 
without disturbing his fellow-passengers. A cord and 
ring attached to the apparatus outside is brought 
through the roof, and a passenger requiring to get out 
has only to pull it downwards, which sounds the 
signal. A code of peculiar signals may, by this 
apparatus, be arranged, depending on the number, 
rapidity, and duration of the several sounds.” So far 
as regards railway trains, the misfortune is, that 
“ guards ”’ are but too seldom aware in time “when cir- 
cumstances require it.” It often happens that passen- 
gers are aware of the peril to a train, or to a carriage, as 
from its jumping out of the line, taking fire, breaking 
axle, &c. long ere a “guard” knows anything about 
it ; and as we have often said, it is nevertheless a very 
questionable privilege to allow every nervous old 
woman of either sex to have the power of stopping 
a train at will, as even larking youths or curious 
children might : there is, therefore, an absolute neces- 
sity for leaving this privilege or power in the hands 
of the guards alone: it is thus manifest that the pas- 
sengers ought to have a direct means of communica- 
tion with the guard ; but how is a whistle, a flag, ora 
light, to convey the assurance to the guard that a 
passenger Aas serious reason for the alarm? It may 
do well enough for calling the guard to a carriage- 
door, but how is he with safety or propriety to get 
there: this, it seems to us, is the real and essential 
point to be settled: once let the guard have a safe or 
at least available means of passing along the train, 
and passengers may safely be entrusted with the use 
of whistles, &c.; but till then these must be confined 
to use between the guard and driver on the com- 
paratively few occasions when the guard is awake to 
the peril while driver or passengers are not. Were 
there a guard ahead on the engine itself, as he ought 
to be, and ere long must be, a guard might indeed be 
a guard; but as it is, he is not so, except on occasions 
when he imperils his own life, as he has certainly 
repeatedly done, by scrambling along the tops of the 
carriages, in order to communicate both with passen- 
gers and drivers, or to reach engines flying along 
without any driver on duty, as has actually occurred. 

An electric telegraph for communication between 
guards and drivers has been invented by Professor 
Glukmann. His apparatus modified has been attached 
to one of the express trains on the Landon and North- 
Western, and has been running between London and 
Birmingham. The apparatus is said to be simple 
and effective. The conducting wires are enclosed in 
gutta percha and attached to each carriage in a wooden 
case under the frame of the carriage. The bands 
enclosing the wires at each end of the carriage are 
elastic, and can be hooked and unhooked as occasion 
requires, thus continuing the communication from car- 
riage to carriage. The battery is fixed in the guard’s 
van and a bell on the engine. The guard can give 
the signal to the engine-driver by placing his finger 
on a button, which causes the bell to ring on the 
engine continuously or at intervals. The engine- 
driver gives the signal to the guard as heretofore by 
means of the whistle on the engine. 

While eg of the electric tel h in con- 
nection with the railways, we may ele ate that its 


extension to Aberdeen is said to have been decided 
on in connection with the Great North of Scotland 
line of railway, and that its further extension to 
verness is talked of. His Royal 


Hantly and 








Highness Prince Albert, it is said, has 2007. 
for furthering the extension of the ph to 
Aberdeen 


In working the telegraphs at the Liverpool, Man. 
chester, and London stations, a contemporary says 
that young women are now engaged. Their agile 
fingers, we have no doubt, will rattle over the keys 
with more rapidity than any young men’s. 








Potices of Books. 


The Tradesmen’s Guide to Superficial Measure- 
ment. By James Hawkins. Second edition. 
5, Albion-place, Blackfriars-bridge. 1854. 

Tuis is a useful collection of tables, calculatin 
from 1 inch to 200 inches in length, by 1 iach 
to 108 inches in breadth, formmmg, in fact, a 
ready reckoner intended for the use of “archi- 
tects, surveyors, engineers, timber merchants, 
builders, carpenters, upholsterers, coachmakers, 
looking and crown glass dealers, painters, stone- 
masons, &c.;” and the fact of a first edition 
being exhausted, and a second called for, may be 
taken as evidence of its general accuracy. 





The Millwright and Engineer's Pocket Com- 
panion. By Witt1am TEMPLETON. Cor- 
rected and improved by SamuEL Maynarp. 
Tenth edition, revised. Simpkin, Marshall, 
and Co. London, 1854. 

WHEN a book has reached its tenth edition, 

little need be said to secure its further extension. 

All we shall do will be merely to indicate its 

contents, which have reference to, or comprise, 

decimal arithmetic, tables of square and cube 
roots, practical geometry, mensuration, strength 
of materials, mechanical powers, water-wheels, 
pumps, and pumping-engines, steam-engines, 
tables of s ecitio gravity, &c. &c. with an appen- 

dix of mathematical tables, containing the cir- 

cumferences, squares, cubes, and areas of circles, 

pe ager and solidity of spheres, &c. a new 
table of fractional numbers, and lithographic 

and other illustrations of machinery, &c. 





VARIORUM. 


Look here, you young card-castle architects 
and dirt-pie builders,—here are a few literary 
lollypops for those among you who behave 
le good books for good children: 
“The Black Princess,” by Mrs. Jane M. Besset 
(Routledge, publisher), is a sort of juvenilized 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin, stripped of its more ado- 
lescent horrors, but inculcating the same sym- 
pathies, and teaching the young idea how to 
shoot that savage beast called slavery, witha 
deadly arrow: it is attractively illustrated, too, 
and forms a pretty little present for children ; as 
also does “The Lost Child,” by the same 
author, and issued by Westerton, of Hyde-park 
corner. Another little Jon-bon we must 
specially recommend to those young ladies who 
are looking on card-castle’s workmanship with 
admiring eyes and gwasi-maternal armfuls: 
“Memoirsof a Doll, written by Herself : ” think 
of that!—and a clever little work it is too, 
a from the French, by Mrs. Besset, and 
published by Routledge. There is a moral and 
instructive purpose in these little books, which 
is commendable. Our next in hand is for 
behoof of mamma herself, as well as of others 
among the households, at least, of our readers, 
if not amongst our readers themselves, especi- 
ally upholsterers and others, ‘The Art of 
Cleaning, Dyeing, Scouring, and Finishing, on 
the most approved English and French Me- 
thods, being a perfect compendium of all that 
is essential to be known in dyeing silks, wool- ‘ 
lens, cottons, feathers, bonnets, &c.; to which 
is added instructions for cleaning and pee 
carpets, hearth-rugs, ancient tapestry, bed an 
window curtains, &c.” By Thomas Love, 4 
working dyer and scourer, and issued by 
Messrs. Longman and Co. Having thus allowed 


Mr. Love to explain his own purpose, all we 
need say is that the book seems to be the bond 
Jide production of one well and practically ac- 
quainted with his subject. 


Authorized: Reports by Messrs, Bazalgette 
and Haywood and by Sir William Cubitt, on the 
Interception and Main Drainage of the 
districts north of the Thames, have just been 
printed by Truscott, of Nelson-square. All we 
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need at present say is that this is of the 
general scheme which the metropolitan com- 
mission were on the eve of commencing, when 
the Home Secretary’s opinion led them to resign, 
and that the whole of it for both sides of 
the Thames, according to Sir W. Cubitt, would 
be 3,000,000/. 








PMiscellanea. 


HoLyHEAD New Harspovur.—The men who were 
out on strike have all returned to their labour, and 
everything is being pushed forward with the greatest 


- activity. The number of men now employed is about 


1,500, with a dozen locomotive steam-engines, and 
about 4,000 tons of solid rock are deposited daily. 


“The length of the breakwater is 5,000 feet, and it 


runs out to the Platters-buoy. About 500 feet remain 
to be completed; and the contractors, Messrs. J. and 
C. Rigby, of London, are under contract to finish this 
by August next. 

SratisticaL Socrety.—At the anniversary meet- 
ing of the Statistical Society, on the 15th ult. the 
Right Hon. the Earl Fitzwilliam, president, in the 
chair,—the report of the council on the progress of 
the society during the past year was a satisfactory 
one. The number of members continues to increase, 
notwithstanding the numerous deaths during the past 
year. All the sources of income exhibited an increase 
over the corresponding items of the previous year, 
and in the aggregate had increased 13 per cent. as 
compared with the preceding year (1852), and 33 per 
cent. as compared with 1851. Attention was called 
to the increased and increasing sale of the society’s 
journal. This item in the account showed an increase 
of 80 per cent. as compared with the previgns year 
(1852), and 80 per cent. as compared with 1851. 
The chairman addressed the meeting at some length 


‘on the subject of the report; and Lord Overstone, in 


moving a vote of thanks to the chairman, delivered an 
exposition of the principles of Statistical Science. 

Sates By PuBiic Auction.—At the Mart, re- 
cently, by Messrs. Shuttleworth and Sons, a freehold 
estate, comprising a commercial establishment, No.65, 
Friday-street, Cheapside, let on repairing lease at 
225/. per annum; sold for 4,760/. : a freehold house 
and shop, No. 9, Earl-street, Blackfriars, producing 
40/. per annum ; 905/.: a freehold house, No. 196, 
High Holborn, let on lease for a term, of which ten 
years will be unexpired at Midsummer, 1854, at a 
ground-rent of 11/. lls. 6d. per annum; sold for 
780/. : afreehold house, No. 20, Kirby-street, Hatton- 
garden, let at 30/7. per annum; sold for 585/.: a 
freehold house, No. 21, Hatton-garden, let at 28/. per 
annum ; sold for 3757. By Messrs. Gadsden and 
Winterflood.—A leasehold house, No. 57, Marchmont- 
street, Brunswick-square, let at 507. per annum ; held 
for forty-six years unexpired, at 13/. 13s.; sold for 
3757. At Garraway’s, by Messrs. Rushworth and 
Jarvis—Two leasehold houses, Nos. 10 and 11, 
Darlington-place, Vauxhall, producing 60/.per annum, 
held for eighty years and a quarter, from 1825, at 
12/. 12s. ; 420/.: a leasehold house and shop, No. 
129, Tooley-street, let at 38/7. per annum, held for 
sixty years from 1819, at 6/. 16s.; 200/.: a lease- 
hold house, No. 7, Brunswick-street, Wells-street, 
Hackney, let at 14/. 63. held for ninety years from 
1841, at 27. 5s.; 80/.: a similar house, No. 8, 
Brunswick-street, let at 257. held for ninety years from 
1841, at 27. 5s.; 140/—Morning Advertiser. 


_ Wuy sHoutp Lazour BE Druperry ?—Drudgery 
1s one thing. True labour is another. No man has 
any right to be a drudge ; no man was ever made for 
that. If true to himself, he cannot but be something 
more. The seeds of something more are in him. In 
his very nature there wait faculties to be unfolded, 
which he has no right whatever to neglect,—faculties 
religious, moral, intellectual,—in exercising which he 
lifts himself above the sense of want, above the 
power of fear, of fortune, or of death, feels his im- 
mortality, becomes himself what God intended him 
to be. In any kind of business or labour he can find 
sphere for the exercise of these his greatest faculties, 
if he cannot he is bound to labour somewhere else. 
No one has a right to live merely to “get a living.” 
And this is what is meant by drudgery: drudgery is 
not confined to the labour of the hands, nor to any 
one class of occupations. There are intellectual and 
fashionable drudges; and there are hard-working, 
humble labourers, more free, more dignified, and 
manly in all they do, or look, or think, than any who 
look down upon them. Some soil their hands with 
the earth; others soil their minds indelibly by the 
pride and vanity which keep their hands so delicate. 

€ true man “stoops to conquer.” The vain man 
Wears his head aloft, while the rock is wasting from 
under his feet, and the glow of disinterested activity, 
the beauty on which he prides himself, fades from his 


TELEGRAPHIC ProGREess IN AMERICA. — The 


length of the h lines in the United States, 
according to the ibition-Report by Mr, Whit- 
worth, exceeded 15,000 miles in 1852, and has since 
considerably increased. The most distant points so 
connected in North America are Quebec and New 
Orleans, 3,000 miles apart. When the contemplated 
lines, connecting California with the Atlantic, and 
Newfoundland with the main continent, are com- 
pleted, San Francisco will be in communieation with 
St. John’s, Newfoundland, distant from Galway but 
five days’ passage. It is, therefore, estimated, that 
intelligence may be conveyed from the Pacific to 
Europe, and vice versa, in about six days. The cost 
of erecting telegraphs does not average more than 
35/. a mile throughout the States. The charge for 
messages from New York to Washington, 270 miles, 
is 50c. (2s. 1d.) for ten words, and 5c. (2$d.) for 
every additional word. The charge to the press is 
lc. a word, under 200 miles, 2c. between 200 and 
500; and the New York papers, bearing the expense 
jointly, publish every day as much matter received by 
telegraph as would fill two columns of a London 
newspaper. Commercial men use the telegraph to a 
very great extent, and it is used by all classes. Tele- 
graph wires in towns are almost universally carried 
along the tops of houses, or on poles erected in the 
streets, instead of being conveyed in pipes under- 
ground. Lines are in some cases erected by private 
persons for their own particular use. A manufacturer 
in New York, for instance, has a telegraphic wire 
carried over the tops of the houses intervening be- 
tween his office, in one quarter of the city, and his 
works in another, having obtained, without any 
trouble, the permission of their various owners. 

THe We. Controversy.—Visiting annually 
those readily-accessible watering-places, Margate and 
Ramsgate, I have been much struck with the ex- 
tremely foul condition of the cesspools in t..ese places : 
proper drains do not exist. In immediate proximity 
are the wells, acting, I believe, in many cases as 
drains ; inasmuch as chalk itself is a fine natural drain, 
readily absorbing moisture, as may be seen in the case 
of heavy rains, half an hour afterwards little or no 
trace of water being visible. Many complain of 
diarrhoea in consequence of the water there being of so 
inferior a quality. To what extent, if any, this is 
attributable to the vicinity of cesspools, is an im- 
portant matter for inquiry.—S. 

A New Sort or “ Parcets DELIVERY” SCHEME. 
—Some few of our older readers, we dare say, ma 
recollect that on one occasion,—if we mistake not, 
while announcing the invention of Mr. Whishaw’s 
Telecouphanon, or gutta percha speaking-tube, at 
that time supposed by some to be capable of con- 
veying verbal messages to an indefinitely great dis- 
tance,—we started the question, in scarcely a very 
serious way, whether notes and letters, or at least 
written pellets or rolls of paper might not them- 
selves be conveyed through an air-exhausted or other- 
wise actuated tube, as an occasional succedaneum 
even for the electric telegraph itself. This idea was 
afterwards seriously adopted by some of our con- 
temporaries. It next turned up in France; and 
now we find it has reached America, where, it is 
said, “The project for an atmospheric conveyance 
tube between New York and Boston has advanced 
with a prospect of being carried out. It will be 
200 miles in length; and small parcels are to be 
sent from one end to the other in 15 minutes.” Of 
course we shall be gratified to find our idea carried 
out in earnest. 

Dersy Founprres.—On the 18th ult. a service of 
silver plate, with a set of dessert knives and forks, in 
a mahogany case, was presented to Mr. F. Wheeldon, 
by the workmen of the Pheenix and Derwent Foun- 
dries, Derby, as a testimonial of their esteem for his 
abilities and his kindness during the fourteen years 
he has had the management of the above establish- 
ment ;—a mark of mutual good feeling creditable to 
all concerned. 

Tue Reaping Boarp or HEALTH.—At a recent 
meeting, this board took into consideration a letter 
received from Mr. T. E. Blackwell, engineer, with 
reference to the resolution adopted at the meeting of 
9th ult. on the subject of his employment to prepare 
a report on the drainage and sewerage of the borough. 
The board had modified the resolution to which Mr. 
Blackwell had assented, by adding to his undertaking 
the proviso that the report, designs, and estimates, 
should receive the sanction of the General Board of 
Health. Mr. Blackwell declined undertaking to 
obtain the consent of ac oe o beam unless 
specially employed by the ard to do so, irre- 
mere of tH own private judgment, or of the 
opinions of the local board, and under certain other 
conditions. A lengthened discussion ensued, the 
effect of which was to cancel the appointment of an 
engineer altogether; so that the Reading Board of 
Health are just where they were when they began 





face. —Ideals of Every-day Life. 





with their sewerage and drainage scheme. 





Inspectors or Nuisances,—There is a Bill in 
the vy eel pas Ma irae grapes 6m 
—S ere hi and 
0 ians to int inspe nuisances, 
to “icine their Ge Be the of 


boards 
ians are to be empowered to appoint ins: 
Ee a union, who ane tcreeteh Oh Gain coir ie 


11th and 12th of Victoria. Authority is to be given 
to an inspector to enter premises where he believes a 
nuisance to exist; and, when admission is refused, an 
order of justice is to be obtained te admission. 
soernegenen ty hn ane So ea rs acting under 

e Act. 

EXHIBITION In Boston.—An exhibition (in con- 
ct —_ the local Athenseum) of ancient and 
modern sculpture, paintings, speci in zy, 
mineralogy, natural history, Pn yg coins, and 
antiquities, &c. has been opened in thistown. The 
charge for admission on the first day was 2s. 6d. The 
exhibition is one a ree —— credit on 
its origi e are covered wii intings, 
ees» my works of considerable Che koe Among 
them may be mentioned a “ Virgin and Child,” by 
Leonardo,da Vinci ; “Dancing Boys,” by Vandyke ; 
“The Wood-Cutter’s Rest,” by Gainsborough ; 
** Adoration of the Magi,” by Rubens; “ Charles the 
Second,” by Godfrey Kneller; “An Old Man,” by 
Wilkie, &c. &. In bronzes, Mr. J. B. Stanhope, 
M.P. is the largest contributor. Mr. W. A. Dunn, 
of Louth, exhibits a number of models in Irish bog 
oak; the Rev. E. Trollope some valuable and curious 
specimens of ancient and modern china; Mrs. J 
Smith a large assortment of Chinese curiosities; Sir 
H. Dymotte, Bart. and Sir Montague wg 4 
Bart. several suits of armour; Mr. Sayles, . 
Peck, and Mr. Toynbee, of Lincoln, a ion of 
ancient New Zealand and Indian curiosities; Mr. 
Wallis, wood-carver, of Louth, several studies in his 
beautiful art; Lord Monson a beautiful piece of 
tapestry, worked in the sixteenth century for the 
Barberini Palace at Rome, and for many years 
deposited in the Bank of England, as security for a 
very large sum of money ; and so on. 

Genrus anD LaBour.—I have known several men 
im my life who may be recognised in days to come as 
men of genius, and they were all plodders—hardwork- 
ing, intent men. Genius is known by its works: 
genius without works is a blind faith, a dumb oracle. 
But meritorious works are the result of time and 
labour, and cannot be ee ed a ee or 
by a wish. The immortal thoughts as if 
they flowed spontaneously from the soul of ge 
were nevertheless moulded in a die which do 
required many years of unremitting attention to fashion 
it to his —- taste. His intellect, by constant 
study, had at length been trained to that perfect disci- 

line which enabled it to move with a grace, spirit, and 
iberty incomprehensible to those minds that have not 
passed through the same severe ordeal. Every great 
work is the result of vast preparatory training. 
Facility comes by labour. Nothing seems easy, not 
even walking, that was not di at first. The 
orator, whose eye flashes instantaneous fire, and whose 
lips pour forth a flood of noble thoughts, startling by 
their unexpectedness, and elevating by their wisdom 
and their truth, has learned his secret by patient 
Parry and after many bitter disappointments.— 
edical Circular’s Address to the Students. 

IMPROVEMENT oF LaBouRERS’ CortacEs.—We 
are glad to find that good use is already being made 
of the example offered by H.R.H. the Prince 
at Windsor-park, and recently announced and illus- 
trated in the Builder. The editor of the Border 
Advertiser has drawn the attention of its town and 
country readers to the subject in leading articles, based 
on our details, and very truthfully remarks, that if 
ornamental cottages of five rooms, &c. can be built in 
Windsor Great-park for 1257. each, then fe cottages 
of two and three rooms can be built in Selkirk for a 
sum that may be fairly covered by a rent within reach 
of the artisan. In our columns, moreover, numerous 
other instances occur in which improved labourers’ 
dwellings have been erected at a less cost than these. 

CycLoRAMA OF SWITZEBLAND AND ItaLy.—In the 
Baker-street Bazaar, where not rr Beg you found 
India, without its fevers, and could look at the build- 
ings without having the sun in your eyes, the Tyrol, 
Switzerland, and Italy are now spread out for the 
delectation of travellers, — by ’bus or brougham,— 
the cyclorama of M. Reichardt. Ischel, Salzburg, 
Innspruck, Trent, Lausanne, Geneva, Milan, Leghorn, 
Florence, Rome, and Naples, are the salient points in 
the route, and form in the whole a very pleasant and 
interesting gos yc ebony Roe ted 
Hern Heyl and , in i vary 
dees of wee: the Chateau of the Tyrol, Geneva, 
Mount St. Bernard, and Florence, are amongst the 
most effective. Exception might be taken to the 
point of view se _in some cases—Milan, for 
example, is made especially uninteresting in conse- 





quence, but as a whole it is very satisfactory. 








Commissioners of Sewers. It bert ato 
the morning he suid, that the whole of the 


000,000/. sterling, and had 
He wished to ask whether 
the upon which these works were to be exe- 
had received the sanction ~~ os Home Secre- 
, and, if so, whether there w any objection 
ae such plans upon the table? Mr. Fitzroy, in 
reply, said the sanction of the Secretary of State was 
not requisite for the commencement of any works 
et As. an by the Commissioners of Metropolitan 
Sewers, nor did the M litan Sewers Act give him 
a control over the manner in which the Commissioners 
prem their functions. The commission was 
ander the Great Seal, and the only supervision exer- 
cised was like that over magistrates and other func- 
fionaries. The statement from the report in the public 
als did not appear to be quite correct ; and he 
in his hand a short memorandum farnished by the 
chairman, with respect to what took place, which 
he read to the Honse, and which nearly coincided in 
terms with our own The resolution, he said, 
did not refer to the commencement of the main drain- 
age works ; but it did not negative the commence- 
ment, The rates ordered to be advertised were partly 
to meet en ents already entered into, and partly 
to enable the commissioners to execute works now 
greatly needed. The amount of subordinate works 
alone urgently required far exceeded the resources 
which the commissioners could now command. Sir 
B. Hall then gave notice to move an address to her 
Majesty for copies of plans of the works proposed to 
be executed by the Commissioners of Sewers, with an 
estimate of the cost of such works. 

Beprorpsuire Arcu®oLocicaL Socrery.—The 
monthly meeting of this society was held on Tuesday 
in last week, Colonel Higgins in the chair. The 
Rev. W. Airy, honorary secretary, laid before the 
meeting a communication from the honorary secre- 
tary of the St. Atban’s pgs announcing their 
umniversary meeting for 17th June, and inviting the 
Bedfordshire Society to join them. Some presenta- 
tions were made. A letter from Mr. Thomas Abbott 
Green was then read, in reference to the proposed ex- 
cursion and spring meeting of the society. It was 
resolved that the excursion be taken at an early day 
in May, the society to meet at Clapham, proceed by 
Oakley, Stevington, and Pavenham, on to Felmersham 
and the Grange, after which, papers will probably be 
read by the Rev. J. Taddy, the . W. Hartshorne, 
the Rev. W. Monkhouse, &. An order was passed 
for the secretaries to procure a large blank-paper 
book, in order that members may insert all local 

rints of historical, topographical, and antiquarian 
t, and “ee and cuttings relating to the 
county ; the object being to preserve rough materials 
to uid in the compilation of local and county histories. 

Hampvrac Comprtition—<A programme of the 
competition for the new Town-hall at Hamburg, 
advertised im our columns, will be found at the 
Builder Office, or may be obtained of Williams and 
Norgate. A translation of it will be found at The 
Institute of Architects. The designs are to be sent 
in on or before the 15th of October, 1854, at two 
o'clock p.m. sealed and carriage paid, to the office of 
the Syndicate. The drawings are to be marked with a 
motto, and aye same | a sealed letter, containing 
the name and the competitor. All de. 
signs sent in will be exhibited for a fortnight. A 
gaa ae is offered for the best design, and 

. each for the two next best. The three chosen 
plans will remain the of the state, which 
expressedly reserves to itself the right of making use 
of the whole or any i of each. 

Axcairecrurat Institute or Scortanp.—At 
the last meeting of the members of this institute, 
Mr. Consins, city architect, in the chair, the subject 
for consideration was Ventilation, as Hlustrated by a 

read, and experiments performed, by Mr. 
more 


: 
: 
eT 
Hf 


Watson, whose ventilation has been 








Euprrine Cesspool UNDER NvursaNce ReMOVAL 
Act.—In the Whi County Court, on Satur- 
day in last week, a for 117. 8s. 4d. with fall 
costs, was given against the lessee of premises in the 
parish of Whitechapel, incurred by the Poor-law 

rdians, in emptying a cesspool which defendant 

refased or delayed to cleanse at the order of the 
Thames police magistrates. A witness for plaintiffs, 
who emptied the cesspool, stated that he had to carry 
away the contents forty miles out of town, and that 
he had c as much as 207. for emptying a cess- 
pool. For dant it was alleged that the charge 
was monstrous, and that the cesspool was an old one 
that had been filled up with brick rubbish. The 
Fudge said he could not consider whether the charge 


was excessive or not: the guardians had been com-' 


to incur the expense while the defendant had 
ad it in his power to make his own bargain, but had 
failed to do so. 

Smoxe Noursance ty Lonpon.—In the House of 
Lords the other day, Lord Redesdale said he thought 
it important that public notice should be given to 
er who infringed upon the provisions of the 

oke Act of last session that the penalties imposed 
by that Act would be sued for against those persons 
who were taking no measures to consume the smoke 
made by their furnaces. These persons had had 
plenty of time given them by the Act to take mea- 
sures for removing the smoke nuisance, and he 
wished to ask the First Lord of the Treasury whether 
any steps had been taken to give notice to the 
oceupiers of premises in this metropolis in which 
there were any farnaces which were required under the 
Act of last session, to consume the smoke arising 
from the same, from and after the Ist day of August 
next, and to the owners of all steamboats on the river 
above London-bridge, that information would be laid 
for the recovery of penalties against all such as should 
not, from and after the day appointed, comply with 
the requirements of the said Act? The of 
Aberdeen said that the Commissioners of Police had 
ordered a return to be made of all the farnaces at 
work in the metropolis, the nature of the business 
carried on, and the name of the owner or occupier. 
No doubt notice would be given to those parties to 
comply with the Act previously to its coming into 
operation. 

Wuat LEGISLATION SHOULD DO For THE Homers 
AND Haunts oF THE Poor.—Legislation, in our 
humble judgment, would not go a hair’s breadth 
beyond what the most imperious necessity demands, 
if, in addition to fixing such a proportion between the 
breadth of streets and the height of the houses which 
line them as would secure a sufficiency of light and 
air, it should also insist on various other things, such 
as that to every tenement designed to accommodate 
a certain number of families, a washing-house should 
be attached, and a certain space for drying clothes. 
In the case of the working classes, both the washing 
and drying of clothes have, in almost all cases, to be 
carried on in their own dwellings, been 8. at 
the discomfort and confusion of the small apartments 
in which they live, and tempting, perhaps, husbands 
and fathers to prefer the fatal attractions of the tavern 
to their own fireside. 

rovide, by stringent and gee soe rules, for the 
freuuesi periodical removal of all those impurities 
which, as things now stand, it seems to be no one’s 
business in particular to take away. Instead of 
leaving the obligation to see this done to be bandied 
from one to another, as it is at the present moment, 
so that the police know not whom to charge with it, 
the owner of every tenement to which receptacles for 
such impurities are attuched should be made respon- 
sible for his tenants, and recognised as the only party 
with whom the law has in this matter to deal.— 
* Our Great Cities,” by Dr. Buchanan, 

ProvidENT INSTITUTION oF BUILDERS’ FoREMEN 
anp Crerxs or Works.—We are desirous of enlist- 
ing support for the anniversary dinner of this very 
praiseworthy institution. It is fixed to take place at 
the London Tavern on Wednesday, April 19th, and 
Mr. George Baker, well known to numbers of our 
readers, will take the chair. The institution has been 
gradually making progress, each year augmenting the 
funds, and we shall hope to find the masters lending 
their aid on the coming occasion, so as still farther to 
increase its means. 

No Cur, no Pay.—A curer of smoky chimneys 
brought an action on Saturday, in the Westminster 
County Court, against the Marquis of Breadalbane. 
The plaintiff had undertaken to cure some chimneys 
in the Marquis’s house, on the principle of no cure no 
pay. Verdict for the defendant, the judge considering 
that the plaintiff had not performed his agreement. 


Fatt or a Raitway Station.—A few days since, 
according to local , as the midda train 


was p ing on the South Devon way from 
; Piyicoutk tere, a frightful accident occurred at 


the Newton Abbot station, which is about half way 
between the two places. One of the trucks came in 
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Legislation ought further to , 





contact with one of the i the roof of the 
and the roof fell in with a pce Ha sama. a 
tunately, however, no person was injured, with the 
eae and he escaped with only a few 
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{ADVERTISEMENT. | 
Destruction of Warehouses at: Manchester by Fire :— 
Messrs. RYLANDS and SONS’ Books, Papers, 
and Bank-notes preserved in one of CHUBBS’ 
Safes, after fourteen hours’ exposure to intense 
heat. 


Copy of Messrs. RYLANDS and SONS’ Testimonial, 
“24, High-street, Manchester. 
“ Mar. 6, 1854, 
Guiana vanes ae me in 
* , we have great. plea communi- 
eating to you, that the large ‘ Patent Fire-proof Safe’ 
that we purchased from you twelve years ago, for 
our late offices in New High-street, has been the 
means ef preserving our books, cash, motes, &., 
enclosed therem, on the Evening of the First of 
March, when our entire premises were destroyed by 
fire. The Safe, after being subject to fourteen hours’ 
intense heat, was unlocked on the Morning of the 
8rd of March, the locks all answering to their 
respective keys, and all the the contents 
received (water excepted) was that only some of the 
books were slightly singed at the edge. 
“You are at liberty to make what use of this 
communication you may think proper. 
“We are, Gentlemen, yours respectfully, 
RYLANDS and SONS.” 


CHUBBS’ LOCKS, with all the recent improve- 
ment@, Cash, Deed, and Boxes, of all sizes; 
Fire-proof Safes and Chests; Iron Doors and Frames 
for Strong-rooms: all fitted with the Detector Lock. 
Complete illustrated Lists, with prices and sizes, will 
be sent on application. 

CHUBB and SON, 57, St. Paul’s-churchyard, 
London; 28, Lord-street, Liverpool; 16, Market- 
street, Manchester; and Horsley-fields, Wolverhampton. 


—— —— 


TENDERS 
For building two third-rate houses, and making additions, 
&e. to others, at High-strect, Hoxton. Mi. Manfred, 
surveyor, 











Parry and Son ...6...v6...seeeerres £1,484 0 0 
Messrs. Tolley ’ 00 
Hawkins..............4. 0 06 
Merro (Hackney) wr... 975 0 0 





For works in Mitre-chambers, Fenchurch-street, for 
Mr. James Purssell, Mr. J. Mullens, architect. 


Lawrence .......00sss0006 pwessvereriese £1,855 0 0 

Haines and Eyre ..........scssseeee » 1,796 0 0 

Ashby and Homer ..........ccvs00 1,775 0 0 
Plomber’s work: 

Taylor ... P vown 249 0 0 





For the erection of dwellings at Hounslow, for the resi- 
dence of the non-commissioned officers of the 4th regiment 
of Middlesex Militia. (Reduced plan.) Mr. F.H. Pownall, 
architect. The quantities supp 

‘Wilson and Raynam 


Ho ond Roberts... 3,985 0 0 
oo nae fone 7 mer 3,939 0 








For house in Feachurch-street, for Mr. L. Nethan. 











Haynes and Eyreé......ccceveeverees + £3,007 0 6 
Woot ccna mee rronste 2582 0 0 
King.......006. roe ‘ 2,480 0 0 
Wilson 2,344 0 0 
Rivett ...... 2,396 0 0 
Ashby and Homer ..........csss0000 2,324 0 0 
GROVE vic svveesssrvercervsssteiwveoesavsss 2,088 0 0 
Cooper _ 2,026 @ 0 

















TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


“8.8. W."(it has been asserted that the bricks referred to will 
not stand great heat: try, and let us know the resalt), “ Dona- 
telio” (this sculptor was born in 1883, and ‘died in 1466: he prac 


amongst his pupils), * 0. J. F.” (like many other persons, ©. J. F. 
attributes greater powers to the district 

possess), * E,.A. GC.” (a process has been patented, bat we cannot 
refer to ft), “3. E. K.” (asks—and well he may—what has been 
done concerning the designs for the * Yafant Poor Establishment 

to be erected at Islington, forwarded on or before the 13th May. 
1853? At present nothing is known),.* Magister Domo,” “ W. F. 

*R. P? *O. 0? “3. L.""T. J. P.” (we shall read any 
communication that may de sent), “ 8. 3. Re” A. B. H. (thanks), 
“A. P?*R JI” “A. 6.” “A Stoke N é 


ewington Pike, 2 

“ Veritas.” “Islington.” “Old Builden? “ R. BR” Rheu- 
>“. 8” “BE. T.” “Set Square,” “¥. W."* BB. E’ 

* Workmen of Phonix Foundry,” “ T.D.? * 7. P.”“ A. and W. 


“J.D. D.” “* B. H. N.? 

Notice. —Correspondents whe do not write names so that they 
can be read, have only themselves to blame for errors. 

Erratum.—In ovr announcement last week of a question put bY 
Mr. Bell, in the Commons. to Sir William Molesworth, that inquiry 
should have stood—" whether the Bill would be one to amend (not 
to“ anu”) the Act now in force.” 

“ Books and Addresses,"—We have not time to point out books of 
find addresses. 












